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ment. It is difficult to evaluate the effect of operation 
in i , but certainly there is good reason 
to believe that the in many cases due to 


of cervical 
ture-dislocation suggested itself to one of us (C. C, 
in June 1932 as a procedure of necessity in a 

telescoping fracture-dislocation of the axis on the 
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Yourns 311 FRACTURE-DISLOCATION—COLEMAN AND MEREDITH 210 
unreliable. from fracture-dislocation in which the cord was crushed 
on the cord as by the Queckenstedt test, by displaced bone. 
it seems permissible to resort to operative measures to deformity of the spinal column in severe to the 
relieve the pressure, with the hope that the injury did cord does not necessarily mean that a posterior dislo- 
not crush the cord and that the relief of pressure might cation of the cartilage has injured the cord. Vertebral 
result in some benefit to the patient. Cases of this type recoil following extensive dislocation may have taken 
are unusual, but, in the absence of history indicating place, giving a practically normal roentgenogram, but 
that the onset of paralysis was instantaneous, one may the cord lesion may nevertheless be permanent. 
be justified in assuming that it was not immediately ues 
complete. 
Spinal injuries are often overlooked in unconscious 
patients. The stiffness of a broken neck has frequently 
been attributed to the bloody spinal fluid from an intra- 
cranial injury until the persistent complaint of the 
patient after recovery from unconsciousness led to ade- 
quate x-ray studies. Injury of the cervical spine is : 
so frequently associated with a combined cy Hae the : 
head and shoulder that special attention should be given 
to the cervical spine when the unconscious patient has 
also sustained a fractured clavicle or injury to the 
considerable number 
bination of head, het the ef 
cation of extension t 
Crutchfield. It was obvious beginning 
this type of traction was for Gaate comfortable than 
that which we were accustomed to apply. X-ray exami- 
nation showed ——- of the intervertebral spaccs 
following operation or manipulative procedures which 
decompress the spinal canal or restore vertebral aline- 
the processes repair has _ erroneously attributed 
to laminectomy. 
When we first applied the Queckenstedt test in 1923 
for the determination of compression of the cord in 
cases in which there was complete paralysis, it was 
hoped that prompt relief of pressure would restore some 
function of the cord, and for a number of years lami- 
nectomy was done in all cases if the patient's condition ry Pete 
— ed. The — have shown ae tobe © 
in these cases for the reason t the damage : 
is maximal at the time of impact and restoration of . : 
function is therefore impossible. minor 
No satisfactory explanation can be offered here for hich be in 
the reported recovery after laminectomy of the occa- lesions for the reduc- 
sional patient who is said to have immediately lost all therefore, been teed in, complete and ae a 
cord function below the level of injury, but it may be . ise between the f ity of laminectomy and 
suggested that an accurate history probably could not o> enittio- 
be obtained in these cases or that the neurologic exami- -* 
nation was incomplete. It may also be that the criteria 
of a complete cord lesion as recognized by some writers 
might have been classified as incomplete by others. of the cord 
We have regarded an early positive Babinski reflex offers a or there is pres- 
in the absence of any other signs of cord function ire on the cord. incase of the cervical 
Gistal to the lesion, as evidence that the lesion’ is not region with fracture-dislocation may be treated by 
Compuete. skeletal traction for from eighteen to twenty-four 
Herniation of the intervertebral disk into the spinal jours. After this time, if the cord lesion is 
canal caused by fracture has been found in our series and the 
of injuries to the spinal cord. If the resulting cord indicated. In cases of cervical dislocation with mild 
lesion is instantly complete from the impact of the 
dislocated disk, it would seem that the prognosis would Goma) 
be practically the same as that of a complete lesion 592-598 (Dee.)- 1997. 
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patient has a cord injury, a careful neurologic exami- 


nation together with 
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nated, there was a group of eighty patients 

lesions or root injuries involving 

nerves. The location of these lesions was as f : 
fifty-three cervical, fourteen thoracic and thirteen lum- 
bar. with complete 
cord lesions, twenty-four of whom died in the hospital. 


of associated injuries was high (twenty-four 
Laminectomy was 
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of localized compression of the cord which has not 


: ion in closed 
injuries, regardless of the severity of the lesion. If the 
test is positive, laminectomy is indicated only if one 
believes that the cord possesses some capacity for 


plete physiologic interruption have, in our 

shown no indication of recovery regardless of the treat- 
ment We have come to regard operation in 
these cases as a futile procedure. 


4. Reduction of the dislocation in the cervical region 
for restoration of cord ion in complete 
cord lesions, is in such cases useful for the relief of 
root pains. It is a practical and simple substitute for 
by traction Uf the 
anal is indicated while traction is being main- 


2171 
time skeletal traction for cervical dislocation was 
before operation and verified by the appearance of the 
column after operative e . The laminas adjacent 
to those of the displaced vertebrae are first removed 
and the arch compressing the cord is reserved for 
removal last, as an added protection to the underlying unction 
cord. Incision of the dura should begin above or below im any of t cases. There were forty-nine incom- 
the level of compression and continue until the con- plete cord Jesions with twelve hospital deaths. Associ- 
striction of the cord is entirely relieved. In some cases ated injuries rather than the cord lesion were responsible 
of pressure by fragments of laminas it is unnecessary ; 
cases). 
1 paper. were 
nectomies in the cervical region and five below this 
level. Of the cervical laminectomies, four were fatal 
MANAGEMENT OF SEVERE INJURIES 
of an incomplete lesion SS 
management of the paralyzed bladder have been tried. dealing ith a much larger number of cord injuries, 
Intermittent catheterization, the use of a retention that surgery has a limited application in the treatment 
of such lesions. 
SUMMARY 
1. Laminectomy for injury to the spinal cord due 
to fracture-dislocation is indicated for the relief 
cystostomy with drainage as a routine all Be been 
male patients with paralysis of the o an destroyed at the level of the injury. 
injury to the cord. This method 2. Compression of the cord ‘can be determined 
the patient a greater protection f accurately only by the Queckenstedt test. If the test 
bladder and kidneys, and at the 
simplified the general nursing care o 
retention catheter is nearly always f 
recovery. 
3. Lesions of the cord producing immediate and com- 
X-fay 
Queckenstedt test is promptly made to determine 
whether laminectomy is required. It may be necessary 
to repeat the Queckenstedt test several times before a 
decision can be made as to whether operation is indi- 
cated. Cases showing no involvement of the cord are 
transferred to the orthopedic service. All hyperexten- 
sion procedures for injuries with or without associated 
impairment of the cord are conducted by the orthopedic 
department. Our urologic and orthopedic colleagues 
have generously cooperated in the management of these 
Cases. 
In a series of 259 consecutive patients admitted to ) 
a five year period ended Jan. 1, 1938, during which tained. 
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auras 1 COMBINATION BISMUTH THERAPY—SOLLMANN ET AL. 2175 
COMBINATION COURSES OF BISMUTH . “Yl#te suspensions, adjusted to build up an effective 


use of the watery solution 
ADMINISTRATION and a conti rt 
RALD SOLLMANN, salicylate ; injections the watery 
7 = solution being graded off as the salicylate 
H. N. COLE, MD 
AND rises. The course as projected consisted of ten weekly 
KATHARINE HENDERSON, A.B. injections of an oil suspension 


or Garrett Coorer, M.D., W the injections of a 
Scuwatth M.D., ann W. R. Love, M.D. 


Bi. 


Ke ter 

as 

td Bs 


eye ans In one series the subsalicylate was given in the usual 
Intramuscular bismuth therapy against syphilis ranges weekly dose: 1 cc. of a suspension in olive oil, which 
between the extreme of very slow absorption from the contained 0.13 Gm. of bismuth subsalicylate, or 75 mg. 
oil suspensions of compounds that dissolve very slowly of bismuth. In another series double this dose, 2 cc., 
in water, such as the subsalicylate, and the other 0.26 Gm. of bismuth subsalicylate, or 150 mg. of bis- 
extreme of the relatively rapid absorption from watery muth, was employed. For the water-soluble compounds 
solutions. With the watery solutions an effective con- we chose iodobismitol and sobisminol, because their 
centration of bismuth in the blood and tissues is reached absorption rate is rapid while their excretion is less 
Br sabcylate Gm Bi iz 
O15 Ge 
i 
Bi salicylate Gm 180 
Se Ge 
mis a 8 8 2 O25 Ga 
40my 
in a short time, perhaps after a single injection. As ious than that of the bismuth thioglycollate. The 
the excretion of these solutions is also more rapid, 
their action is relatively brief and they must be admin- bismuthite and 12 per cent sodium iodide ae 
istered more frequently. The oil suspensions have the glycol. The intramuscular dose is 2 cc., equiv to : 
advantage that they may be given at longer intervals. approximately 25 mg. of bismuth. Sobisminol is a true 
They tend to become cumulative when injected once a solution of 3 per cent sodium bismuthate, 8 per cent 
. The effective concentration in the blood is there- and 
fore approached more slowly, probably only after from the remainder being water. » dose used was 2 cc. | 
two to four weeks. These extremes are bridged by a per injection 
variety of bismuth preparations, such as oil suspensions mately 40 mg. of bi This resulted in fol- 
of more soluble compounds and the oil-soluble com- lowing experimental courses (the doses being given in 
pounds. ch the milligrams of bismuth for each injection) : 
to approach the problem in a different way, by 4. Bismuth subsalicylate 0.13 Gm., 75 mg. of bismuth | 
an interlocking sequence of watery solutions and sali- 2, Bismuth subsalicylate 0.26 Gm., 150 mg. of bismuth 
This work was supported by grams fram the Council an Pharaacy 2 cc., 25 mg. of bismuth 
2 cc» 25 mg: of bismuth, plus bismuth sub- 
ore the. Section on Syphilology at icylate . of bismuth ; 
of te American San Francis, 2 cc, 25 mg. of bismuth, pes bismuth sub 
we Devertment of and Department of salicylate 0.26 Gm., 150 mg. bismuth 
nd Weetera Revere 6. Sobisminol 2 cc., 40 mg. of bismuth 
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it 
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Chart 3.—Daily urinary excretion after injection of sobisminol plus bismuth subsalicylate 0.13 and sobisminol plus bismuth subsalicylate 0.26 Gm. 


AL. 277 
The variation have been injected 
for level in the 
ion can be added to 
igh excretion level in two weeks, bismuth curve that will raise the 
join the ascending salicylate curve y or so and hold it long enough so 
weeks, ually grade off into the rising level 
combination, therefore, the excretion from h subsalicylate, the problem will be 
rt is materially — than that which is believe we have achieved by the com- 
salicylate alone after from five to seven obismitol or sobisminol and weekly 
ministration ; namely, 2 mg. of bi uth subsalicylate. The accompanying 
lose, 0.13 Gm. (75 mg. of bismut our point. 
higher dose, 0.26 Gm. (150 mg Such a form of bismuth therapy would be particu- 
ring the initial two weeks, howe ly useful in the acute stage of syphilis when the 
rve reaches a median of 5 mg. of ient is sensitive to arsenic and it is necessary to rely 
mitol plus salicylate 0.13 Gm., f other antisyphilitic measures. Moreover, for the 
iodobismitol plus salicylate 0.26 Gm.,9 mg. _ patient with early syphilis who is just starting therapy, 
7 mainol plus salicylate 0.13 Gm. and 12.5 mg. this schema might be employed in the first course of 
$ & 8 
Ee 
| 
with sobisminol plus salicylate 0.26 Gm. It is reason- On 
able to assume that this initial intensive medication ing a heavy to eee Se eae 
should be useful for an intensive effect on the spiro- than that of arsenic. Again, it would be most 
chetes, which would be maintained when the dose fell for the patient who is sensitive to arsenic and has for 
to the safer but still effective levels of the ascending 
salicylate curves. None of the patients showed any ee 
toxic effects, nor would these be expected, peeaagse the SSS 
high concentrations are not continued for any length Weeks of Heavy 
of time. We may add that the 0.26 Gm. dose of sali- ren KorX! plus YYY oZZZ 
cylate has been used in other cases for the whole course Second Zz 
without toxic results. Y z 
Fifth and so forth.... X or X? 
CLINICAL COMMENT 
_ One of the problems with bi X—bismuth subsalicylate, 1 ce. (0.130 of bismuth). 
lis isto achieve a rapid rise of 
stream to a therapeutic level and Z—sobisminol, 2 cc. (0.040 Gm. of bismuth). 
out too great hardship on the 

I triweekl example syphilitic meningitis. In certain cases the 
water-soluble isn clinician would find the bismuth subsalicylate in 1 cc. 
consent to such doses (0.13 of bismuth) sufficient. Certainly for robust 

at a stretch, males this drug in 2 cc. doses could be employed. 
I known that With this combined bismuth therapy the somewhat 
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the opinion that Since the validity 
of ial 3 a phenomenon unre- cases 


familial icterus regeneration of depends 

lated to fragility. ment of method 

a cylinder purposes of calculation and : 

the volume-thickness relationship by an index. Haden In complete dimensions of the erythto- 
1s the percentage of packed cells (hematocrit) must be 

determination of the hemo- 
globin is also desirable. 

90 = = — In ing the red cells all known precautions 

with regard to the use of certified equipment, proper 

m , a shaking and the counting of a large number of cells 

si! were was taken from the same sample 
3 = as that examined with the hematocrit, and 320 small 

» | — squares were 

AE: a The mean cell diameter was obtained by a modif- 

cation of the technic of Price-Jones.* The corpuscles 

« Be & were projected at a magnification of exactly 3,000 

diameters onto a white target and were measured by 
c = fitting to the images circles drawn to a proper scale 
Py = on white cards. An effective numerical aperture of 1.30 
gave full resolution. At least 500 cells were measured 


later cases duplicate 
1_—Progress of the disease in case 1. determinations with Wintrobe tubes were also made. 


eparin 
count (divide by 10) and read es 1.4 
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no significant change in the packing of the red cells 
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Chart 2.—Progress of the disease in case 2. 


1907, hemolytic anemia be found in one case. In the present 
1307-1874 Chow 1555, Splenectomy, J. A. study 

Red Cell C istics im Acholuric Jaundice, the familial character was considered established 
J. Bath, & Bact. 483 $61-577 (Nov) 1937. if undoubted spherocytosis was found in other mem- 


Red Blood Cell Diameters, New York, Oxford 


in instance. 
Poe ae For hematocrit determinations Magath tubes were 
per cent sodium o ¢ was employed with 
fentical results. All specimens were centrifuged for at 
is a direct relationship between the degree of approach a omned 
to sphericity as expressed by this index and the fra- least one hour at a minimum s of 2,500 revolutions 
gility 5f the red cells and stated that microspherocytosis 
| 
| 
ant and destruction may be absent in sickle 
8. von Die er_Anamie i 
5 vers OF the famuly or if a sufhciently definite history ¢ 
— , anemia or jaundice was obtained. Sccond, 
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Chart 4.—-Progress of the disease in case 4. 
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$s normal value of 1 
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study of the state of ibrium between pro- Vaughan and Goddard "’ 
of laboratory procedures as outlined in the exhibit.’* cells in 100 normal persons, no calculation of sphericity 
Third, repeated measurement of the red cells with the was made. Their mean diameter of 7.17 microns, how- 
finding of spherocytosis, microcytosis or both on at ever, did not differ significantly from our mean of 7.02 
- least one occasion was regarded as most important. microns. Furthermore, calculation of sphericity from 
d Finally, confirmation of the diagnosis was often made _ their limits of diameter and volume indicate a possible 
e range as great as ours. Consequently in the series of 
cases herein reported values above 1.5 for volume- 
hickness ind 5 for Castle's absolute inde 
er t index or below 45 or Castle's a ute index 
were regarded as definite evidence of spherocytosis. 
“SE 
Day in Hospital Microns Microns Microns Index Index 
| | | | | INIT ALS 
of normal were to 
ith, smal. diame 
ite boy aged 7, had 
| with macrocytosis fol 
a splenectomy, as ill 
undice, anemia and a 
lice was established. 
listed in table 1. 
white boy aged 12, had 
destruction, with clini 
tgaly, hepatomegaly 
Hemolytic icterus in 
examination. Chart 2 
and the response to 
ive dimensions of the 
| | | @ | | 
ied by a shift of water across I I 
EY ofr bhALN | 
the 
cytic 
bo from 
0.95 tlie 
of 's an of Case 3.—M. C., a white girl aged 14, had an acute hemolytic 
37.6 from crisis, as demonstrated in chart 3. No significant family history 
of tte preater numeric: practical logic symptoms, in ysis 
ment with Castle’s normal of 59. In addition, There were gums. 
similar physiologic variations were found in the same begga Don cnanied a few hours after ener. 
person at different times, for example after exercise. Postmortem examination showed peculiar hyaline thrombi in a 
pi’, Hill, J. Ms and Waters, Lewis: Hematologic Exhibit: IV. The large number of the smaller vessels of all the sections examined, 
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Taste 4—Measurements of the Red Cells, Case 4 
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Chart 6.—Progress of the disease in case 6. 
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Chart 5.—Progress of the disease in case 5. 


Taste 3.—Mceasurements of the Red Cells, Case 3 
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heart, brain, was refused, and the pap 
istic of famil later. The diagnosis 
woman aged 54, eae an of the 
dyspnea and f s syndrome. 
family history —J. B. A. a white man 
of her son's ittent episodes of 
isis as well as the fa ice since the age of 1 
was under observation, 
| puscles were constantly microcytic, with an average mean cel! 
diameter 6.5 microns. The degree of spherocytosis varied 
an ae ee Lee from borderline normal to definitely spheroid. The volume- 
| — seo e thickness index varied from 1.4 to 1.9 and Castle’s index from 
48 to 3%. The only atypical feature was the presence of a 
leukemoid blood picture during the period of observation, with 
a moderate number of normoblasts, erythroblasts, myelocytes 
and mycloblasts. The diagnosis was familial hemolytic anemia 
ee with ectopic hemopoiesis resulting in a leukemoid blood picture. 
splenectomy is casily seen in chart 4. The spleen showed the COMMENT 
characteristic enlargement and microscopic picture. The cor- The finding of considerable variation in the volume- 
fons ore chown in table relationship of normal red cells, as expressed 
. B. W,, a white man ’s or Castle’s method, is by no means an 
| lrg attacks of to the usual biologic rule. Furthermore, 
pA anyone? tion is probably an expression of functional 
or n the an individual well as 
measurement of the ad morphologic 1mterence between i ividuals. 
willl he in complete harmony with the limits of normal 
after operation. The 1 for cell volume and diameter. 
cases only in being tly this series of cases represents the first 
emosiderin and in showing ion of the range of the indexes of Castle 
wp . A comparable variation in thickness of 
bronchopneumonia 
. M. W., a whi 
of the illness is shown in chart 6. During 
which antedated that of his brother, definite 
microcytosis and moderate spherocytosis were apparent, as shown we 
| 
and i 3%» 
asion and intramuscular = 
his progressive anemia, 
given intravenously i 
sponse of the reticulc no corre- 
i by progressive redt h calculation 
slight j “it 
nt of the anemia hte ic sphe- 
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Tame 6—Measurements of the Red Cells, Case 6 
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Nemere 24 
the individual 
as indicative of Microcytosis was found on at least one occasion in 
_  $ix of seven cases of familial hemolytic anemia, while 
| — spherocytosis was found in five cases. 
changes | Spherocytosis may be absent in the presence of com- 
variations seen. However, there was an undoubted plicating factors such as cirrhosis of the liver. 
ral tendency to spherocytosis, since in every case : : : 
spherocytosis occurred. From this it is evident that 11, significant correlation could be established between 
only repeated examinations a of diagnostic signifi- spherocytosis and the severity of the disease, onset of 
kenga values well bey the normal range are crisis. : lity of then of the red cells or effect 
ed. 
Decrease in the diameter of the erythrocytes appeared of splenectomy. ——_ ’ 
to be even more constant. In addition, a fairly definite . 
relationship to spherocytosis was evident. As a rule, ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 
the thickest cells had the smallest diameters. De. Russe L. Hasex, Cleveland: Dr. Hill hes verified 
. : : : the observation that the increased tendency to hemolysis of red 
The one notable exception to microcytosis occurred cells in ital hemolytic jaundice is dependent on the sphero- 
in the fairly typical case 1. In this case a definitely (4, yecnane cell. I have recently studied a patient, how- 
macrocytic spherocytic corpuscle of enormous volume — ever, who had the typical clinical picture of congenital hemolytic 
was seen in the first examination. The mechanism of jaundice and spherocytosis of the red cells without increased 
tion of this atypical variety of cell is not well fragility. 1 cannot explain this observation. Several factors 
produc y 
understood. However, the explanation of Davidson influence the shape of the cell in congenital hemolytic jaundice. 
occurrence of an iron deficiency will flatten 
ee f a deficiency in the erythrocyte-maturing 
— liver occurs, the cell becomes larger. Ifa 
cu Cu. <.T.. Custie’s hemolytic icterus and be treated 
ospita Mierons Microns Micruns Index 
he the hand, anemia wih ol 
13. — 73 2 roa seldom be treated 
that under certain 
the cell may change so 
ee sufficiently spherocytic to be more fragile 
spherocytosis does not depend on 
MCV. MOD. Da. M. C. Portland, Ore. : Dr. 
: a I have under observation a patient familial 
and Fullerton” is probably the most  atisfactors through three phases so far as the | 
according to which megaloblastic transfc 
marrow is assumed as a result of hyper- white count in the vicinity of 
A rather prolonged hemolytic crisis of rela of immature myeloid cells. In 
degree, as seen in case 1, is apparently the pronounced macrocytosis 
this type of response. inguishable from that of perni 
Another complicating factor must be rsponded to the use of liver 
nse in much the manner in 
pathologic processes tend to result i the macrocytosis discussed by Dr 
tion of abnormally thin or abnormally M. Hu, Dallas, Texas: The 
For example, cirrhosis of the liver exhi a discussion of fragility. As 
these tendencies. Cases 5 and 6 eviden blytic anemia may mot 
slightly different degrees of this type of nity. This can be explained by 
When studied together, the cases of these 
present conclusive evidence of two condit ee — of clinical features and : 
to produce anemia but mutually opposed i ells. I believe that the use of liver therapy for 
on corpuscular size and shape. In case ‘mia is rational, since depletion of the stored 
examination showed cirrhosis of the li t factor apparently can result from pro- 
case © the effect of liver therapy was defi demand incident to increased erythropoiesis. 
tive of a similar mechanism. In addition, t is apt to occur when the 
of microcytosis corroborates the diagnosi and there is damage to regard 
hemolytic anemia. vid blood 
| Finally, this study fails to reveal any correlation there are probably two types: 
| between the degree spherocytosis severity outpouring of cells 
of the disease. Neither was a definite relationship that occurred in case 7) 
Crisis, the rapidity of regeneration of the red or i euch canes to 
even the effect of splenectomy. leukemia. The patient has been 
Macrocytic Antes, es) he was treated for it. q 
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THE OUTLOOK IN THROMBO- 
ANGIITIS OBLITERANS 
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In the past decade I frequently have had anxious 


patients with 


itis obliterans ask the ques- 


t 
tion What is the outlook in my case? Hence the title 
of this paper. In an attempt to answer the question in 
such a manner that it may be of some service both to 
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9 ee In spite of the fact that it was for- 

y supposed to occur almost i among 
it is now known to affect of on 


the feet and legs are involved early, those in the upper 
extremities later. 


BASIS OF PRESENT STUDY 
i -one years from 1907 to 1937 


all cases and the signs and symptoms, as well as the clin- 
ical course, were strikingly similar. It is interesting to 


AGE, SEX AND RACE 
The distribution by age and sex is represented in 
table 2. The mean age of all patients was 41.8 years. 
More than 70 per cent of the 948 patients were in the 


ee cause of the disease has not been established. Its usual 
course is rather slow. As a rule the main vessels of 
The disease is characterized by a chronic relapsing 
lesion of the vessels in which the occlusive process and 
the development of collateral circulation struggle for 
supremacy. The element of time is most important in 
patien i to fellow we in t eld, ve care- this struggle, since cn it rests the preservation of the 
fully reviewed all the cases of thrombo-angiitis oblit- parts. If the intervals between relapses are short and 
erans that have been observed at the Mayo Clinic the time for the development of collateral circulation 
from 1907 to 1937 inclusive. I have myself observed is inadequate, trophic changes and gangrene are likely 
and studied a large number of these cases. to ensue. Conversely, if the intervals between relapses 
The past decade has witnessed marked changes in the are long, the collateral circulation becomes adequate and 
attitude of physicians toward thrombo-angiitis oblit- a sufficient supply of blood to the distal parts is assured. 
erans largely because of a better understanding of the The first consideration regarding prognosis is therefore 
disease. Prior to this time the diagnosis of thrombo- the frequency of exacerbations of the disease. Experi- 
ence in a large number of cases shows 
clearly that the belief that amputation invari- 
ably will be necessary is not justified. 
AH = Ef inclus rombo- 
ay, angiitis iterans registered at the clinic. 
But since 426 of these patients registered 
\ more than once during this period, and some 
+» \ ) ty of them as many as ten times, the present 
r= ey Oe: study will be confined to the 948 individual 
he patients represented: (table 1). Through- 
out this report considerable material will be 
presented which bears on the old question 
watep states] relative susceptibility to this disease 
| ae 646 manifested by males and females and by 
a \. Jews and Gentiles. 
ALASEA \ GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 
MEXICO 6 The patients in this series came from 
every state in the Union except Rhode 
| Island, Vermont and New Hampshire; in 
addition there were patients from Canada, 
Fig. 1.—-Geographic distribution of cases of thrombo-angiitis obliterans. Mexico, Alaska, Australia, China, Cuba, 
j Guatemala, Japan, Peru and Puerto Rico 
angiitis obliterans carried with it the implication that (fig. 1). They came from practically every walk of life. 
| amputation of one or both lower extremities would The same fundamental i was present in 
follow inevitably and, once the diagnosis had been estab- 
lished, it suggested that involved 
: extremity ied out promptly. or example note that, while in the majority of cases of throm 
| Buerger,' in his book published in 1924, said that angiitis obliterans the symptoms begin during the win- 
; “amputation just above the middle of the leg” was ter months, in this study the incidence of amputations 
, performed in one case “because the little toe looked as in the warmer sections of the country, such as Florida 
though it was going to die off.” At the clinic we have and California, was as high as that observed in Minne- 
become — a to year regarding sota and Canada (fig. 2). Therefore, in spite of the 
the disease, we feel that, if the diagnosis is made fact that patients went to live in warm sections of the 
early and.if the patient follows the thorough instruc- country after having been observed at the clinic, ampu- 
tions which are given regarding the care of his extremi- tations were still necessary. The explanation of this 
ties, he stands a good chance of continuing to walk on probably is that vasospasm in the collateral circulation 
two feet throughout life. ; : _ does not disappear until the environmental temperature 
i Thrombo-angiitis obliterang is a chronic occlusive js 82 F. or above, as our studies at the clinic have 
: arterial disease involving chiefly the extremities and is di ; nited States a 
: . proved, It is difficult to find in the U 
! affecting, for the most part, men between the ages of place where such a temperature is maintained. 
on Fraction of at the Eighty-Ninth 
) — of the American Medical Association, San Francisco, 
sere ot the Arteries, ‘New’ Yor. Ontord University 


third and fourth decades of life, the for the entire 
series varying from 17 to 73 years. sex incidence 
js likewise of interest. Of the 948 patients twenty-one 
were women, which indicates an incidence of approxi- 
mately 98 per cent in men. 

| know of no other disease in which such common 
tissues as the veins and arteries are involved that is so 
exclusively confined to one sex as is thrombo-angiitis 
obliterans. No adequate explanation has yet been 
brought forth to account for this most unusual sex 
distribution. Too few cases of thrombo-angiitis oblit- 
erans have thus far been observed in women for one 
to compare the severity of the disease as it 
affects them with its severity in the case of men. I 
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297, or 46 cent, underwent whereas 
only 364 per cen ofthe nonsmokers were subjected 


28 per cent of the 948 patients were Jews 
and 72 per cent were Gentiles. In earlier CANADA 38 
reports * from the clinic, 55 per cent of the 
patients were Jews and 45 per cent were 2 
Gentiles. Thus far we have not observed % 
thrombo-angiitis obliterans affecting a full- 1 » 
blooded Negro, although such cases have 8 ry 6 2 
been observed ; one of our patients ae 
was, however, N More than e 8 
twenty-eight different nationalities were 1 
represented in this series. 2 ¢ 

RACE AND DEGREE OF SMOKING 3 

If a patient smoked five cigarets a day aN! 

was listed as a grade 1 smoker, if ten 3) * 
cigarets a day as a grade 2 smoker, if fifteen 12 3 UNITED STATES 
twenty cigarets or more a day as a grade 4 JAPAN 1 
smoker (table 3). Many of the grade 4 MEAN 3 PORTO RICO 1 ah, 
smokers used as many as sixty cigarets a AUSTRALIA 1 
day. One patient, for example, smoked at GUATEMALA 1 
least twenty cigarets before breakfast. Of 
the total of 948 patients who had thrombo- Fig. 2.—Geographic distribution according to amputations. 
angiitis obliterans, 93 per cent were cigaret 
smokers; in 66 per cent of the cases the degree of co-workers,‘ Barker* at the Mayo Clinic, as well as 
smoking was graded 3 or 4. Wright and Moffat* and Johrison," have contributed 
Of the 262 Jews, 238 were smokers (table 3). Sixty- articles from this standpoint. Haggard and 
five of them were grade 1 or grade 2 smokers, and of Greenberg * noted a definite elevation of the blood sugar 
these twenty-five, or 38 per cent, underwent amputa- following the use of tobacco. They were of the opinion 
tion. Of the 173 3 that the mild hyperglycemic effect, as well as the 


“pre, G. ; E. V., and Mahorner, H. R.: 


Sensitivity .o Tobacco on 
Heart 22: 46-52 July) 1936. 
5. N. W.: Effects 
Mayo Clia. 8: 284-287 (May 10) 1 


It has been accepted generally that 
obliterans is somewhat more severe among the Jews — 
than among representatives of other races. This does 
not seem to be borne out by the present studies. Of 
the 262 Jews 33.6 per cent anderoent amputation, 
whereas of the 686 Gentiles 45.6 per cent were sub- 
jected to amputation (table 3). These figures are for 
both sexes and for amputation performed both at the 
clinic and elsewhere. 
The present study tends to indicate, however, that 
amputations were less frequent among nonsmokers. It 
have been impression isease runs has been difficult to persuade patients with thrombo- 
a milder course in women than in men, but more cases angiitis obliterans to stop anion In the past ten 
will have to be observed for a longer period before con- years numerous experimental studies have been 
clusions in this respect can be drawn. reported in the American literature, which establish 
Of the twenty-one women patients, five were a rather definitely that the use of tobacco does produce 
and sixteen were Gentiles. Of the 927 men, 25/7 were some vasospastic effects. Lampson," Maddock and his 
ews and 670 were Gentiles. Thus roughly 
or 33 per cent, were subjected to amputation. Thus on the blood pressure, might be a seconc esult © 
of the 238 Jewish patients who had thrombo-angiitis the adrenal stimulation which is brought about by the 
obliterans and who smoked, eighty-three, or 35 per cent, action of nicotine on the sympathetic nerves and which 
underwent amputation, whereas only 21 per cent of results in an increased secretion of epinephrine. Her- 
the nonsmokers were subjected to amputation. This rell® recently has reported the case of a man, aged 57, 
report includes amputations elsewhere as well as at the : A Quantitative asoconstriction 
clinic. Induced by Spokine, 104: 1965-1966 June 
Of the 686 Gentile patients, 642 were smokers. 4, sine 
Ninety of the 189 grade 1 or grade 2 smokers (48 per . a 
cent) were subjected to amputation ; of the 453 grade 3 
or grade 4 smokers 207 (46 per cent) underwent ef Tobacco on the 
were nonsmokers sixteen, or 36.4 per cent, t- 7. Johnson, H. J., and Short, J. J.: Effect of ag By the Skin ; 
went amputation. Thus of all Gentiles who smoked Clin, Bed, 
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blood pressure invariably 

retinal arteries 

became constricted following the smoking of a cigaret. 
AMPUTATIONS 

It will be noted in table 1 and in figure 3 that accord- 

ing to the total registrations 15.6 per cent of the patients 

underwent amputation at the clinic. One hundred and 


1.—Thrombo-Angiitis Obliterans (1907-1937 Inclusive): 
Distribution of Cases and Incidence of Amputations 


Total Regis- 
trations of 
with 


. 
33 


eee eee eee 


5 
. 


* 


bel 


: 


| 


* At the clinic. 


whereas only 


jor amputations, 63 per 
cent of all amputations from 1928 to 1937 inclusive 
were ma 


jor amputations. It is stil! more i 
to note that during the past five years (1933-1937) 
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ma . in the 
medical a surgical management of this disease. 
Amputations at Three, Five and Ten Year Periods 
After the Onset of the Disease—lIn this phase of the 


Taste 2—Thrombo-Angiitis Obliterans (1907-1937 Inclusive) - 
Distribution 


Age and Sex 
Mave Females Total 
mam ee 
2 o2 és ose 2 
Mean age, yeare....... “as De “as 
Percent... 22 1000 
subjects in the three year 694 (84 per 
cent) were followed for a period of three years from 
of i Of these 694 
per cent) were subjected to 


erans will go for three years after the onset of the 

without amputation being necessary. In the 
five year group 628 (80 per cent) of the 785 patients 
were traced and, of these, 248 (39.5 per cent) under- 
went amputations. This in turn would indicate that 
approximately 60 per cent of patients who have 
thrombo-angiitis obliterans will go for five years with- 
out the necessity of amputation. In the ten year group 
334 (77 per cent) of the 433 patients were traced, and 
of these 59.9 per cent had amputations. This would 
indicate that approximately 40 per cent of patients who 
have thrombo-angiitis obliterans will go for ten years 
after the onset of the disease without amputation. These 
figures perhaps give a better insight into the outlook 
in thrombo-angiitis obliterans than anything else. 
Bilateral Major } 
sixteen of these patients were Jews and sixty-nine were 
at the clinic, all of the patients being Gentiles. Thirty- 
five per cent of these eighty-five patients who under- 
went bilateral live in warm climates. 
Eighteen of the eighty -five are dead. At the clinic we 
have never had to amputate a hand because of thrombo- 
of one subject amputated prior to his adinis- 
sion to the clinic; the hand of a second patient and 
both hands as well as both of a third patient were 
amputated after the patients left the clinic. 
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seventy-eight of the patients were subjected to one or oe 
more amputations at the clinic, the total number of 
amputations performed being 214. Six of these patients 
were women, 172 were men. No amputations for 
thrombo-angiitis obliterans were carried out at the 
| clinic from 1907 to 1916 inclusive, and the percentage 
of amputations from 1928 to 1937 inclusive was defi- 

nitely less than during the previous ten years. Later 

) in this report it will become evident from the statistics 

in the nonsurgical management of this disease. 

: Major and Minor Amputations—lIn this study the 

loss of a finger or a toe was considered to constitute 

b a minor amputation ; the loss of a foot, a leg or a hand 

was considered a major amputation. Eighty-cight 

Jews and 313 Gentiles underwent amputation. The 

percentage of each of these two racial groups who were 

subjected respectively to major and to minor amputa- 
of patients who have th oblit- 
1 
1 
tion is given in table 3. Of the total of 401 patients 
who underwent amputation chy or 69 per cent, under- 

b, went major amputations ; remaining 31 per cent PHYSICIANS WITH THROMBO-ANGIITIS OBLITERANS 
Twenty-two of the 948 patients were physicians, fif- 
One per Com OF amputations at the clinic teen being Gentiles and seven Jews. phys of these 
| for is_obliterans_from_ 1918 to 1927 twenty-two physicians underwent amputation, each |os- 
) ing a leg, and one of them later underwent lumbar 

sympathetic ganglionectomy at the clinic. Three of the 
twenty-two underwent bilateral ganglion- 
ectomy at the clinic ; not one of these has been subjected 
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ganglionec- 

had amputa- 

Four of them were nonsmokers (two major 

two minor amputations); the other four 
aii underwent minor amputation. 

that sympathectomy does not 


-1937 Inclusive) 


Amputations at Various Periods After Onset of the Condition 


of 


patients who had thrombo-angiitis obliterans 


147 (15.5 per cent) had hypertension. Forty-three of Taste 4—Thrombo-Angiitis Obliterans ( 


the 147 are dead and twenty-two of the 147 underwent 


amputation. 


Thrombo-Angiitis Obliterans and Hypertension— cure thrombo-angiitis obliterans. Probably it does not 


T hrombo-Angiitis Obliterans and Diabetes —Ten 


diabetes, 


Of the 948 


| 


| 
mo, 


» 
2 6.9 
8.8 © 


Hal 


Hue. 


g2 i 


gm 


and minor amputations by 


2 


the 948 patients 


lat 
ddd 
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to a major amputation since. One patient who had bar ; and one of the five 
gangrene of the toes at the time has also 
since had the toes removed. Four of these twenty-two tomy. 
physicians are dead, one dying of cancer; the cause of tions. 
death in the other three cases was not stated. 
COM PLICATIONS It is 
the patients Wi S$ also 
EEE the diabetes being relatively mild in nine cases. 
of the disease 
Gentiles bring about the 
= gical surgical 
} ing the 
AUSES OF DEA 
nd seventy-five 
itis obliterans 
women. It is i 
case ranked first 
cent) of the 
ditional twelve 
Twelve patien 
10 for 
embolism. 
causes. 
ebliterans 
ce put: was 
pater than in thell who did 
abetes. The part diabetes mellitus plays in a iN A 
of thrombo-angiitis obliterans is not defi- 
, but the indications are that if the < 
uately controlled it may tend to agg 
of the thrombo-angiitis obliterans. 
SYMPATHECTOMY IN THROMBO-ANGIITIS OBLI 
One hundred and ninety-three of 
underwent either cervicothoracic or 
thetic ganglionectomy. Twenty-eigh 
were Jews, 165 Gentiles. Ten of the a this study I have been able to tahuistemmay. 
later underwent amputation (eight ding this series of cases of thrombo-angiitis, 4 
minor) and forty of the Gentile pati ald ever tabulate the loss of time and money, : 
went amputation (twenty major ad nd suffering and the tragedy of the loss of 
Of the total 193 patients in this grot od When 
(26 per cent) were later subjected to mplates the large number of who under- » 
of twenty-one women patients are ho amputation, frequently of both legs and i" 
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overlying epi 
3. Equivocal Allergic Cases 
of latent allergic con- 
and a more or less variable number of pseudo- 
allergic specimens in which the history was uncertain, 
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Fig. 1.—A, removal of specimen of sinus; B, method of mounting on cotton; C, specimen showing large serous mesothelial cyst. 
of an underlying allergy. Of this number at least 17 


consequence of 
either a suppurative process which has subsided or a 
nonsuppurative allergic process. Abscesses formed in 10 
per cent and cysts in 33 per cent of the hyperplastic 
sinus membranes (thickening 1 to 2 mm.). The inci- 


NORMAL HISTOLOGY OF THE MUCOPERIOSTE\M 
OF THE SINUSES 

the schneiderian membrane (fiz. 2). 


2. Kistner, F. B.: Sinusitis and Its 
Anti td Serepeeca 
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2. Manifest Allergic Cases (17 per cent).—These dence of cysts and abscesses (50 cent) was even 
include cases with history, symptoms or signs of hay ta Which 
fever or asthma, ve bluish appearance of the developed (thickening 3 to 10 mm. or more). Bacteria 
tarbinates, polypoid degeneration of tee meal mucoua were demonstrated by culture of the fluid in nearly half 
and microscopic appearance of tissue eosinophilia, of the serous cysts. Typical cases with reports of the 
edema of the submucosa, hyaline degeneration of the bacteriology and pathologic histology of nonpurulent 
¥ basement membrane and mucoid degeneration of the sinusitis and several interesting cases of latent sinus 
[ infection without clinical signs of suppuration have been 
’ described in previous publications.’ 
BACTERIOPATHOLOGY 
bs Mixed infections of two or more organisms occurred 
vague oF DUL In Which ppic examu- in 80 per cent of the cases of chronic sinusitis 
nation showed tissue eosinophilia in association with cocci predominated in both the swabs and 
one or more other histopathologic signs sufficient to cultures. They were present in 94.5 per 
| warrant a presumptive diagnosis of latent allergy, if cases. Staphylococci appeared in 70 per 
one were so inclined. ' eight per cent of the chronic sinuses conta 
teed 52.4 per cent of the surgical cases presented and beta hemolytic streptococci, 14 per 
signs which suggested the possibility hemolytic Streptococcus viridans (alpha), and 18 
cent the nonhemolytic streptococcus (gamma). 
cae ee, a addition to and frequently in combination with 
streptococci the chronic sinuses contained staphylococci, 
| | Micrococcus catarrhalis, pneumococci, Friedlander’s 
and 
. More per rix. 
cent of the obviously allergic cases presented super- The virulence of the streptococci was tested in twenty 
imposed suggesting infection. rabbits and found to be pathogenic in seventeen. Vari- 
tic puncture (cytologic examination) and histologic ‘kidneys, arteries articular joints. Experimental 
rages = arteriosclerosis were produced in five rab- 
} T ts hemolytic Streptococcus anginosus from a 
__case of chronic sphenoiditis and large inguinal abscesses 
Sicteteution of the Canes and myocardial and hepatic changes in two monkeys 
| op inoculated with the nonhemolytic Strepto- 
— ny ~~~ coccus mitis from a chronically infected antrum.* 
pare calture comaining only one type of 
Beckground Cases Cent Cases Cent Cases Cent was found in only 20 per cent of the sinuses. Beta 
s ws hemolytic streptococci most frequently in 
Surgical pethology......... 10 0 so  ‘Ytic type, also produced marked suppuration. 
Nonallergte. 
sections was present in 72 per cent of all the cases. 
polypoid and cys- Erectile tissue is lacking, the stroma is quite weal 
a ereeem remaming <0 per cent. rudimentary, and the entire lining is much thinne: :han 
. Nonpurulent hyperplastic, polypoid and cystic degen- the nasal mucous membrane. 
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Taste 2.—Pure Cultures 
attachment 
medial 
owing to a ri 
may he 
this 
zation 
(neosinus 


frontal sinus in 


tion for many years (fig 
wall «i the antrum 
the 


resist infec- 
in the mucous 


Neumere 4 
The mucoperiosteum is comp 
pseudost ratified ciliated 2 
rests on a delicate basement me cs 
of connective tissue: (1) a a 
layer and (2) a compact 
Under normal conditions there “4 
in the epithelium and no signs ; 
infiltration in the submucosa. 
rtly by the 
the conr 
fit wias 
xomatous 
Cellular E 
pear only in the ; 
illary sinus dif- Om 4 
sidal and the nuclear cells pass through t 
bers and gyre in 
— 
(Ss) 
with a few 
lergic membranes. Numerous investiga- 
4 
of Tissue Changes in the Nasal Mucosa, Laryngoscope 
oF. 
. B. of 
= 
1929. ww 


face epithelium. 
rer 4A) is a very 


common 
the sinuses. 


of the glands, edema, 


purulent with 
Hic and 


Proliferative Changes.—Hyperplasia is present when 
~ there is an increase in the number of cellular elements. 


Hyperplastic processes in all cases produce a tissue 
similar to that of the original part ; hyperplasia of the 
ar gives rise to new epithelial cells, that of 

glands to new gland cells, that of the connective 
tissue to new connective tissue cells, and so on. Hyper- 
plasia of the stroma clearly follows acute inflammatory 
processes and bears the same relation to injury that 
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the cicatrix and 
from granula;ion 


mild form of 


Esrudation 


Purulent Sinusitis Nonpurulent Sinusitis 
Round Lympho- 
Round Neutro- Lympho- cytes, 
Cells, phils, cytes, Plasma 
Neutro- Eosino- Plasma Cells, 
Typeot Celular $$‘Pero Per Pe 
Cases Cent Cases Cent Cases Cent Cases Cent 
Thickening, 1-2 mm. 
3 53 i 19 we 4 a5 
Degeneration (irrevers- 
Hyperplasia (edema- 
» 84 62 DH HO 
Thiekening, 2-5 min. 
Degeneration (irrevers- 
ible)... | no 
Hyperplasia (polypoid 
Totals............... 100 2 


DEGENERATIVE CHANGES 
1. Retention Cysts.—Obstruction of the gland ‘ucts 
by leukocytic infiltration (fig. 5) initiates the form:tion 
i 


of Lox Sometimes there are “areas 
of epithelium bordering on areas of flat «ned. 
may find mucous or goblet cells. It is 
able that the epithelial 
cystic evolution. Retention cysts contain a mu 

ial which sometimes a mixed with concentric 
of epithelial debris débris 
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tors, notably Hansel,’ have studied the presence of 
, eosinophils in smears of the nasal discharge and it is 
now a well established routine diagnostic method. ve tissue s the 
Mucoid Exudate.—The mucous membranes of the greater part of the irreversible thickening of the sinus 
| sinuses, as their name indicates, are moistened by a membranes (fig. 6). There is an increase in the num- 
| | mucus-containing secretion. Under normal conditions ber of fibroblasts and spindle and stellate cells. The 
. only a small quantity of a limpid mucus is formed, subepithelial areolar layer tends to undergo polypoid 
’ but with the advent of irritation a more viscid secretion degeneration (edema and a soft myxomatous tissue), 
the more compact periosteal layer is more resistant 
to edema and infiltration. The periosteal portion tends 
a to thicken and become more or less tough and fibrous 
&| during the course of chronic sinusitis. 
The pathologic changes in hyperplastic sinusitis may 
be circumscribed or diffuse, involving either certain 
parts or the entire lining of the sinuses (figs. 6 to 9). 
The a hyperplastic sinusitis tends to run 
a slow, msiious course with remissions and exacerba- 
tions. The exudative and edematous changes are 
Fig. 4.—A, goblet cells and mucoid _im catarrhal sinusitis; 
| appears. Most of the viscid mucus found in the sinuses 
is actually formed by mucoid degeneration of the sur- 
. the appearance of an abnormal number of goblet 
cells. The cilia are lost under these conditions and 
wide areas of sloughing epithelium, presenting only a 
remnant of basal cells, are frequently seen in allergic 
are so frequently infected. In purulent sinusitis some 
areas show ciliated columnar cells, others hyperplasia 
(fig. 4B), metaplasia (fig. 4C) and focal necrosis 
(fg. 5). Hypertrophy and hyperplasia appear as 
reactions after chronic mucoid degeneration 
runs a protracted course. 
4 ee a | reversible and may subside completely after the exciting 
| en . | causes (allergy or infection) are removed, or they may 
continue on for weeks, months or even years without 
giving rise to symptoms. In the latent form of hyper- 
plastic sinusitis, washings from the antrum usually con- 
tain numerous degenerating epithelial cells on cytologic 
examination. 
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2. \\. sothelial Cysts —When the tissue spaces of the 
loose a’ lar stroma become extremely edematous, 
frequen! rupture and form large cystic cavities. These 
cysts have no epithelial lining. They are usually thin 
walled and in the absence of suppuration are filled with 
a clear amber fluid (fig. 1C). 

Cystic degeneration appeared in one third of all the 
cases of chronic sinusitis. It was greater in the mucous 
membranes that were more than 2 mm. in thickness 
(350 per cent), especially in the allergic specimens. Nor- 
mal glands were found in only 15 per cent and cystic 
dilatation with abscess formation in 85 per cent of the 
manifest allergic cases. Abscesses appeared in from 
$ to 15 per cent of the purulent sinuses. 


stroma. 
this condition, but the loose histologic structure of the 
mucosa of the sinuses and the of chronic 
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11. Grunwald, L.: Die Lp der Nebenhohlien der Nase, 
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Newer: 

Choanal polyps sometimes form in the sinuses, espe- . 

cially in the antrum, and extrude through the ostium : 

into the nasopharynx. The origin of these polyps is 3 

frequently on the lateral wall of the antrum (fig. 10). 

I have often wondered why this should be so; one ; 

would ordinarily expect polypi to begin near the ostium : 

3. Polypoid Degeneration —Polypoid degeneration, 

whether it is bacterial, allergic, catarrhal or suppurative, oe 4 
is always characterized by great edema, which may be . 2 = 
| attributed to impaired circulation, abnormal capillary Rate. a 
permeability and lymphatic obstruction in a delicate 

Fig. 7. Polypoid degeneration in chronic purulent sinusitis, nomallergic. 
from ten to forty times normal. 2 

a Oo ev 

predisposing factors. where the greatest amount of irritation and discharge q 

Polyps consist of a water-logged myxomatous con- js to be seen. The answer lies, I believe, in the q 

) nective tissue in both the nose and the paranasal sinuses. tology and embryology of the antrum. The lateral o 
. Eosinophilia was found in more than two thirds of the portion, as has already been stated, is extremely thin, 4 
changes quite late in life and belongs to the rudimentary 

i eeccemataaiiaie | neosinus. It is therefore quite delicate and subject to 

and lymphatic drainage of this region are so 

— According to André,’* Grunwald™ and Mullin and 

the lymphatic channels lie in the membranes 

and follow a circuitous course to the ostium. Obstruc- 

Tit: normal thickness of lining: B, sphencidal mem, tive 

thickness. Figures 6, 7, reduced inflammatory, opportunities to interfere 

this extended line of communication and may eesily 

polypoid specimens. These cases were considered aller- Sive rise to back pressure, chronic hydrops mucosae ~ 

gic ; no evidence of eosinophilia was found in one third 4% polypoid swelling on ae the antrum. a 

of the cases and the pathologic condition was considered Considerable absorption of 4 eng 6m ¥ 

nonallergic. accompany polypoid degeneration. Every one is famil- 4 

; that allergy is a constant factor in the etiology of nasal aa _— | gfe. =a 
polypi. They believe that nearly 100 per cent of mucous [7% ie 

polyps are allergic in origin. Walsh and Lindsay® in 

a well controlled investigation of seventy-five cases of a a 

nasal polyposis found that some were associated with 4 

allergy and others with nonallergic infection of the 

Masal accessory sinuses. The nonallergic polypi are 3 

usually unilateral, and removal is followed by better e 

results than removal of allergic polypi, which are fre- | 4 

quently bilateral. 

Polypoid degeneration throws the surface of the , 

mucus membrane into crypts and pockets, which retain Fis. 

muc! infection and interfere with ciliary action. Non- : 

allersic polypoid sinusitis demonstrating mesothelial iar with osteoporosis of the middle turbinate in polypoid 

cystic degeneration may be seen in figure 7. Allergic degeneration of this‘ structure. I have several times : 

sint~itis with extensive formation of mucus and marked sen extreme absorption in the canine fossa as a result 

pol oid edema of the loose areolar tissue may be seen of the chronic hyperemia and stasis associated with 

in '\ire 8. “Marked polypoid degeneration with he large polypoid degeneration within the antrum. A pyogenic 4 

Mucous cyst and a mesothelial cyst may be seen rr 3 

in icure 9. This yp is patient with du nes et 4 
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associated 


of the sinal mucope'’- 
2 mm. is 


in several hundred surgical 
thickening in excess of 
deep seated degenerative changes in 50 per cent of (« 


1. The 
cases. 


person to person and there is osteum 
produce perfectly normal that thi 
From a practical point of 


from 


2194 A. M.A. 
Dec. 10. 938 
| 
view, ne 
13. . and Kistner, F. B.: Repair in the Paranasal 4. Anderson: , Experimental S of the Nose and Sinw~ > 
of Man Wemoval of Mucous Membrane Lining, Proc. 11. Grose Feliowing the Removal of, the Intersinus Septum 
& 322 (Jan.) 1930. Kistner, footncte 2, from the Froatal Sinus of the 
Arch. 092 321 (March) 1933. 
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Special Clinical Article 


GASTRIC HEMORRHAGE 
CLINICAL LECTURE AT SAN FRANCISCO SESSION 


DAMON B. PFEIFFER, M.D. 
PHILADELPHIA 


few years ago the doctor, with rare exceptions, thought 
reatment based 


i 
: 


e hemorrhage frc 
ia General Hospital, found that 68 per 
hemorrhages were caused by peptic ulcer, 


stomach 
megaly can be far from simple is perhaps not so well 
It is important, nevertheless, to establish 


drip transfusion * and the aluminum hydroxide drip,’ all 
relatively recent innovations, suggest that the standard 
treatment of bleeding peptic ulcer based on starvation 
and sedation can no longer be universally accepted. 
Statistical studies go further and show that some 
patients with bleeding peptic ulcer will die from hem- 
orrhage in spite of any form of medical treatment. 


their patients bled. Of these, 
twenty, or 5.2 per cent, died of hemorrhage. Allen and 
Benedict * studied 1,804 cases of duodenal ulcer and 
San Francisco, 14, 1938, 
: Mortality 


from Hematemsis, Lancet 2:720 (Oct. 


2. Owen, H. R-: Personal 

eulengracht, E.: eitere rungen Behandlung 
massiver ohne Beschri der Nahrungszufuhr, 
Munchen. oot Wehnschr. 40: 1565 (Oct. 1) 1937. ®: 
H. L. : i Drip Blood Trans- 


27) 1935. 
Treatment of H and Melena 


ematemesis 
o Drip, Am. J. M. Sc. 194: 333 (Sept. 


6. Emery, E. S., and Monroe, R. T.: Peptic Ulcer—Nature and 
Rhased on a Study of 1,435 Cases, Arch. Int. Med. 55: 271 


Allen, A. W., Benedict, BR. Hemorrbage 


7 : Acute Massive 
from Duodenal Ulcer, Ann. Surgs 98: 736 (Oct.) 1933. 
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found that 30 per cent of the patients bled. Of th 
number 138 had sudden severe 


within Finsterer’s '* time limit of from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours from the onset of bleeding. The few 
patients who can be saved only by operation must be 
operated on early if they are to have every chance. 

In making decisions of this nature, one can be guided 
somewhat by a few established facts. The incidence 
and the mortality of from ulcer is greater 
for men than for women. The incidence and the mor- 
tality of hemorrhage rise with age and with the presence 
of arteriosclerosis and hypertension. Hemorrhage from 
duodenal ulcer carries a higher mortality than hemor- 
rhage from gastric ulcer. Hemorrhage from chromic 
ulcer is more likely to be fatal than hemorrhage 
from acute ulcer. Mortality rises rapidly with a second 


8. Hi J. W.: Fatal Hemorrhage in Peptic Uleer Treated Com 
servatively, {i Surg. 22: 315 (Nov.) 1933. 
seal Lahey, F. H.: Peptic Ulcer, yivania M. J. 48:79 (Nov) 

10. Hurst, F., and Ry .. Ac: The Incidence, Mortality and 
T of in Z and Duodenal Ulcer, Lancet 1:1! 
Gan. 2) 1937. 

Means, J Indications for Su: gery, 


. H.: Treatment of Peptic Ulcer: 
+ Gynec. & Obst. 66: 264 (Feb., No. 2A) 1938. 
12. Finsterer, Hans: Die operati 


ve der akuten 
Magen- und Duodenalblut Wien. klin. Wehnschr. 44: 1125 (Sept. 
25), 1160 (Sept. 11), 1145) (Sept 18 1931; Operative Treatment of 
Gastric Hemorrhage 


Lancet 2: 303 (Aug. 
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ceenemenn them the mortality was 14.5 per cent. fen cited a 
: mortality of 6 per cent in 137 cases of gross and mas- 
1 re sive hemorrhage from peptic ulcer. Twenty-six of his 
| patients had massive hemorrhage from duodenal ulcer 
and six of these died, giving a mortality of 23 per cent, 
‘ pe a figure which emphasizes the danger to life of massive 
, hemorrhage from duodenal ulcer. Bulmer cited a mor- 
: Gastric hemorrhage is a dramatic event. When a_ ‘ality of 10 per cent, Hinton* of 11 per cent and 
: person vomits bright red blood or passes a large tarry Lahey * of 5  - In contrast to these figures, 
‘ stool and when in either event he experiences the Hurst and Ryle *° reported a mortality from hemor- 
sickening weakness which accompanies hemorrhage, he Thage of 3 per cent in private practice and 4.8 per cent 
| usually knows what to do. He calls his doctor. Until a i" hospital ward practice. Meulengracht reported a 
: mortality of 1.3 per cent with his plan of feeding, his 
ee previous mortality with the old regimen of starvation 
4 on starvation and sedation. and sedation having been 7.9 per cent. When one 
I propose to discuss the problem of gastric hem- analyzes his reports, it would appear that his series is 
: orrhage from the standpoint of treatment, and as a 0t strictly comparable with the cases of massive hem- 
surgeon I shall confine my discussion to the type of orrhage with possible surgical implications which are 
hemorrhage for which the value of surgical interven- being considered here. His plan cannot yet be recom- 
ing peptic mended. | 
r,’ causes 89 Such varied mortality rates are puzzling until one 
remembers that, as Means "' said, “. . . hemorrhage 
occurs under a variety of circumstances having dif- 
ferent therapeutic significance. There are large exsan- 
guinating hemorrhages; there are small ones carrying 
| little risk. There are first hemorrhages and recurrent 
hemorrhages. There are hemorrhages in young per- 
the sons and in old. All these factors have to be taken 
into consideration in planning treatment.” 

It seems fair to state that the mortality from massive 
hemorrhage complicating peptic ulcer, in this country, 
at least, is 5 per cent or more with medical treatment. 
The mortality from massive hemorrhage complicating 
duodenal ulcer is definitely higher. The only hope for 
certain patients lies in early operation. 

The attitude of the surgeon toward this complex and 
interesting problem should be characterized by a desire 

t is at t earhest possible moment. Oo dis- for close cooperation with the medical man in every 
cuss differential diagnosis, however, is beside the pur- case of hemorrhage. Patients should be hospitalized. 
pose of this paper. All efforts should be made to arrive at a prompt and 
The problem of treatment arises at once and, like accurate diagnosis. In each case a decision as to whether 
the problem of diagnosis, it is far from simple. Early the patient should be treated medically or whether sur- 
feeding, as advocated by Meulengracht,’ the massive gical intervention alone can save him should be made 
) 
T 
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from such a 


hemorrhage in all 


UMBER 


or third massive hemorrhage following initial 
bleeding. According to Gordon-Taylor * the mortality 

second hemorrhage is from 74 to 78 per 
cent. With regard to patients who survive, Lahey 
stated that 40 per cent of patients who have bled once 
will not be relieved of ulcer symptoms by medical treat- 
ment and that 80 per cent of patients who have bled 
two or more times will not be relieved of ulcer symp- 
toms by medical treatment. 


Taste 1.—Incidence of Hemorrhage 


Hemorrhage from duodenal uleer................ 71 
Hemorrhage from gastric wleer.................. 
Hemorrhage from anastomotic wieer............ 5 


greatly. However, when technic is fairly uniform, the 
principal factor which influences mortality is the time 
interval between the onset of hemorrhage and operation. 
Finsterer has demonstrated that the time element is all 
important. With thirty-five early resections for massive 
bleeding he had one death, or a mortality of 2.8 per 
cent; with forty-two late resections for massive hem- 
orrhage he had thirteen deaths, or a mortality of 31 
per cent. Resection is not always possible or necessary. 
With forty-two early operations of various types, all 
for severe ing, Finsterer had two deaths, or a 
mortality of 4.8 per cent. He maintained that this is 
the only fair figure to compare with mortality rates for 
medical treatment, for early operation means operation 
within twenty-four to forty-eight hours of the initial 
bleeding. What is more, this figure must be compared 
with the mortality for medical treatment in cases of 
massive hemorrhage and not with the rate for such 
treatment in general groups of consecutive cases. 

The cases I shall report are consecutive cases of 


were 
ospital during the past 
four years and at the Abington Memorial Hospital 
during the past twelve years. Only cases of gross 
hemorrhage, such as copious hematemesis or melena, 
freyuently associated with syncope and always asso- 
ciated with weakness and a marked fall in the hemo- 
globin content and red count are included. Four 
surgeons and twelve medical men handled the patients. 
incidence of ulcer ications in private pati 

Table 1 shows the incidence of perforation and gross 
ients admitted during the time 
covered by this y. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of the bleeding ulcers. 
As in most series, duodenal ulcer was the most fre- 
quent site of hemorrhage. Two of the anastomotic 
ulcers were jejunal, one occurring after a gastro- 
enterostomy performed eleven years previously and the 


13. Gordon- . Gordon: Problem Bleeding Peptic Ulcer, 
Brit, J. Surg. 2B: 403 (Oct) 1957. 
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other after a pylorectomy performed nineteen years 
previously. The third was gastric, occurring at the site 
of a sleeve resection done eight years previously. 


ment aes cent and the mortality with surgical 
ent 22.7 per cent. Obviously the mortality with 
operation is higher than it should be. Twelve of the 


pat 
operation as medical failures, for whom the surgeon 
was first called in i 


fil 
3 


the 
number of patients who had symptoms of ulcer and 
three cases of recurrent bleeding. The patients who 


nal wall 
bled were men aged 57, 62 and 64. all with 
ulcer, and the last of these died of recurrent 
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a is a comparison of mortality rates with 
medical and with surgical treatment. The general mor- 
tality is 12.9 per cent, the mortality with ical treat- 
No. of Cases Percentage hem- 
sumber o f ulerr.... 43 ee ‘ 
orrhages, and usually in the face of continued bleeding. 
Gross hemorrhage........... 6... +s 62 18 Four of these twelve died, and the resulting mortality 
33 per cent represents the mortality for surgically 
treated medical failures. In the ten cases in which 
Tame 2.—Distribution of Bleeding Ulcers operation was the procedure of election, the only fatality 
No. of Cases Percentage on the cigh th postoperative day during an otherwise 
The mortality figures for surgical intervention vary 
iach vas made direc on 
of apparently uncomplicated postop 
Taste 3.—Mortality Figures 
Patients Patients 
All Medically Surgically 
Patients Treated Treated 
Number of patients... 62 0 22 
Deaths. 3 5 
7.9% 27% 
Taste 4.—Fatalities 
Medical— 3 
Surgical —5 
Hemorrhage following excision of wleer....................geetrie 
Hemorrhage following pyloroplast pyloric 
Operation: suture at base of ulcer, oversewing of duode- 
hema- 
temesis thirteen months alter di " 
4:1 Table 6 is a follow-up study of the cases in which 
gery, treatment was surgical. Points of interest are the high 
iueen percentage of patients who recovered from all symp- 
Sept. toms of ulcer and the two cases of recurrent bleeding. 
.> Of the eleven recoveries, six were after pyloroplasty | 
combined with cauterization or suture of ‘the ulcer, 
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growths when obstruction is relieved at 
tion and the growth is later removed. The objective in 


or duodenotomy will usually access to the ulcer 
In the ulcer bed the bleeding point can fre- 
quently be found. The point may be sealed with the 
ball electrode, and an encircling stitch of chromic catgut 
may be placed through the tissues above and below 
If the point is not discovered, similar may 
sill be adopted and it may be possible to mobilize 
Small radiating incisions may be of advantage in the 
case of a large excavated ulcer. It is impossible to 


of anterior gastroduodenotomy for 
the opportunity afforded by it to terminate the opera- 
duodenostomy. While this procedure 
is not recommended as a definitely curative operation 


A case illustrative of these principles was observed 
at the Abington Memorial Hospital three weeks ago, 
too late to be included in the statistics just presented : 


e judgment is essential. Recurrent bleeding with 
medical treatment indicates 
and operation should be performed. Subtotal 
tomy with removal of the ulcer is usually best 
curative procedure, 
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xiuodenotomy a low posterior ulcer was / 

a in the bed was sealed by a 

; cauterized, the craggy edges were nic i ic ulcer i icated problem which 

ion completed as a wide pyloroplasty. The patient ing peptic is a compl . 
symptoms u years iater. 
a yore | A certain number of patients with bleeding ulcer will | 
pent the bleeding die with medical treatment. Every effort should be 
patient should not be subjected to too much surgical sade to single these patients out and to give them the 
procedure. W hile the ulcer is bleeding is the time for benefit of early operation 
the saving of life, not for the curing of the ulcer. The At operation rl bleeding ulcer, the primary con- 
situation is somewhat similar to that in which operation side te 1 Alter continued 
is performed for intestinal obstruction due to colonic core te the rule selected cases 
a more extensive surgical procedure should be con- 
the cases U Iscussion 1S asis. Gastrotom 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry : 
Report of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
Tue HAS AUTHORIZED PUBLICATION OF THE POLLOWING 
REPORT, WHICH HAS KINDLY BEEN PREPARED ror tus Councit sy 
enumerate the precise procedures adapted to the vary- 
ing individual cases, but it is important that upper- ia ad 
most in the surgeon’s mind should be the immediate 
objective of controlling hemorrhage and not the ultimate 
desideratum of cure of the ulcer. A great advantage 
A MD. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
The new and pharmacologically 
or ulcer, it would seem to that in many instances. Potent kaloid ergot | aroused conside rable inter- 
The mortality with such a procedure is extremely low. ¢St both in purely scientific and in clinical circles. Cer- 
It may be done without exceeding the vitality of an ‘ain factors which have stimulated such interest are as 
exsanguinated patient, and it does not interfere with a follows: It is characterized by a number of physical, 
subsequent radical operation should that be considered properties which differ 
7 ecidedly from o previously known alkaloids 
of ergot, all of which show considerable similarity. 
Although hitherto unrecognized, it apparently plays an 
important role in the clinical oxytocic activity of those 
2—A man whe hed pein ond preparations of ergot which contain it and in the puri- 

- vomiting characteristic of peptic ulcer for several days, in fied form is proving itself to be a valuable drug in the ; 
1919 had a posterior gastro-enterostomy at another hospital piactice of obstetrics. Furthermore, the closely con- : 
for duodenal ulcer. The morning of admission he passed a secutive publications of its discovery from various 
large tarry stool, and he was admitted to the hospital in a laboratories naturally initiated discussion regarding : 
ge of shock. He rallied fairly well, but Be pe morning priority +4 

vomited a large amount of bright red bi again went , : : . 

_ mto shock. The blood pressure fell to 80/30. The hemoglobin As sufficient time has elapsed oe first 
content was 5$ per cent and the red count 3,200,000. Operation announcements for general agreement on he properties “4 

. with massive transfusion was performed a few hours later. of the alkaloid and for some indication of its therapeu- 

A gastrotomy gave ready access to a gastrojejunal ulcer with tic application, it is possible to describe its characteris- 

an open vessel in the Sed. tics with a minimum of controversial discussion. 
within the stomach and bleeding was stopped. patient's 4 . before ing to that of the subi , 
convalescence has been perfectly smooth. it might be of interest sopeys ba briefly the publications 

In cases in which bleeding has been controlled with concerned with its early development. | 

medical treatment, operation must be considered because Chassar Moir ' in 1932, by means of the intra-uterine 

of the likelihood of another in the future. rubber bag method of Bourne and Burn,? recorded , 
administration of preparations to puer- 

of Pharmacology, University of Michigan 

measures but pain due to ulcer and high ee per- 2. Bourne, Aleck, and Burn. . Bh: The Dosage and te tg . 

sist in spite of treatment, resection should also be ond of & Gynec. Brit. Emp. q 

considered. 249-268, 1927. 
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mouth or even by intramuscular injection. It having 
also been demonstrated that the activity of the liquid 
extracts could not be explained by their histamine or 
tyramine content, the action was ascribed to some still 
unknown factor. 

Swanson and Hargreaves* in 1934 reported the 
comparative effect, as recorded by an intra-uterine 


utes after oral administration. Such results confirmed 
the work of Moir, suggesting the presence of some 
unknown which was considered as 
alkaloidal m nature. In the March paper were reported 


in son with other 
ergot alkaloids being recognized. From the pharmaco- 
logic , a very crude preparation was obvi- 


3. Swanson, 


on the Puerperal of Dogs, J 


Marvie R.: The Active Constituents of 
and Chemical Study, Am. Pharm. ae 
Gon) 185-196 (March) 1935. a. 
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delivered in April 1 at a meeting of the American 
Soci and Experimental Thera- 


the alkaloid was referred to as ergostetrine, but 
i an abstract * of this paper published in June 1935 
it is still called “X” alkaloid Phe method of isolation 
appeared in September 1935." Koff * reported in Feb- 
ruary 1935 a clinical investigation of ergot preparations 
by the intra-uterine balloon method, confirming Moir's 
conclusions regarding an unknown active substance in 
ergot. Also, on examination of Thompson's extracts 
he found the activity to lie wholly in the alkaloidal 
fraction, which still showed similar effects after removal 
of the ergotoxine group of alkaloids. 
ber publication by Davis, Adair, Rogers, Kharasch 
and Legault ® appeared in February 1935 (previously 
presented at a meeting of the Central Association of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists in November 1934) 
reporting the extraction of a water and alcohol soluble 
fraction from ergot which was considered to be non- 
alkaloidal on the basis of certain properties not charac- 
teristic of the known ergot alkaloids. This fraction in 
3 mg. doses by mouth in more than 100 cases produced 
an increase in rhythm and tone in the quiescent puer- 
peral uterus, beginning in fifteen minutes and persisting 
for from three to four hours after administration, as 
recorded by the intra-uterine balloon method. On the 
contrary, ergotamine, ergotoxine and sensibamine (now 
believed to be an equimolecular combination of ergot- 
amine and ergotaminine **) in 3 mg. doses by mouth 
produced no effect over a period of one hour. The 


ergotoci by 
of the March 1935 Journal of Chemical Education." 


molecule of ethyl alcohol), assigned to the alkaloid by 
Kharasch Legault, was published in June 1935."* 
The study of the chemistry of ergot was apparently 
begun by Kharasch and Legault early in 1932." 


: 

9. Davis, M. E.; Adair, Fred L.; : Kharasch, M. 
and Legault, Romeo R.: A New Active Princi : in & and Its Effect 
on Uterine Motility, Am. J. Obst. & Gynec. : 135-1 (Feb) 1935. 

"0. Stoll, Arthur; E.; Léfler, W.. Dale, Sir Henry: 
ie des Mutterkorns, Schweiz. med. 10771082 
11. Kharasch, M. S., and Science 81: 388 


13. The the May issue. 238. 
13 The explanation apne ult, R. The New Active Principle(s) 
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of ergot, prepared by aqueous extraction and containing 
only traces of the known ergot alkaloids, invariably 
produced, in 2 drachm (7.5 cc.) doses, a decided 
response which was more marked, especially with 
regard to tonus increases, than that produced by pure 
c ergotoxine or ergotamine preparations administered by 
rubber Dalloon, of Various ergot preparations on the 
mtact puerperal uteri of etherized dogs. On oral 
é administration certain extracts and fluidextracts of 
ergot produced a definite response in from four to 
twenty minutes, while comparable doses, as determined 
by the cock’s comb assay method, of ergotamine tar- 
trate and ergotoxine ethanesulfonate brought about a 
: similar effect only in from thirty to sixty minutes. 
Little difference in the various preparations was 
detected on intravenous administration. The conclu- 
sion reached was that “ergot contains a principle (not 
ergotamine or ergotoxine) that produces by mouth a 
rapid onset of action on the puerperal uterus of dogs.” 
Early in 1935 certain papers appeared from various 
sources which confirmed and extended these observa- 
tions. Thompson‘ in January and March reported a 
study of various ergot preparations and fractions as 
recorded from the exposed uterus of the lightly anesthe- experiments here descri were carried out with an 
tized pregnant cat. (The two papers were previously impure substance, but in a footnote it was stated that 
presented at meetings of the American Pharmaceutical the active principle had been isolated in crystalline 
Association in August 1932 and May 1934 respectively.) form. In another footnote it was reported that a com- 
According to the January report, hydro-alcoholic and mercial firm had consented to make large quantities 
ng of the substance for clinical assay and had given it 
19 the name “ergotocin.” The impression is given that 
mg. respectively of ergotoxine ethanesulfonate as “ergotocin” referred to the impure product, but Khar- 
assayed by the Broom-Clark and cock’s comb methods. asch and Legault later state, in publications describing 
These extracts produced a similar response, usually certain properties and clinical effects of the pure sub- 
of ergotoxine and ergotamine salts, which were more 
weakly effective and only in from thirty to sixty min- Lilly & Co. had been preparing for two months and 
with which they had records on more than 200 patients."* 
A_ photomicrograph of the — crystals of 
the method of separation of the new active substance 
in an amorphous form and certain of its properties, its 
smaller molecule and its greater solubility in water and 
Thompson, Marvia R. The Active Principles of Ergot, J. Pharma 
crystalline form. Thompson * later stated that the foot- of Ergostetrine, J. Am 
note was in the paper at the time of its submission for 
publication in May 1934 and in his doctorate disser- 
tation, submitted before that time; also that the isola- 
tion in crystalline form was reported at the American 
ical in May 1934 and 
| that in . wag — “ergostetrine” was (April 19) 1935. Ergotocin: Active Principle of Ergot ms 
assigned in a U. S. patent application. In a paper for the Oral Efficctivencse of Some Ergot Preparations on Human Uteri, 
12. M. S.. and Er Lancet 1: 1243 
Am. J. Obst. & Gynec. 3@: 466 (Oct.) 1935; 80: 740 (Nov.) 1935. 
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preparation, physical properties and results of chemical 
analysis of the new 

which they named “ergometrine” — by 
Dudley and in March 1935. analytic 
results were presented with reservation to allow slight 
modification after more drastic purification and no 
empirical formula was suggested at this time. Some 
modification, of the analytic results and also of the 

ysical properties was later found to be 

the came paper, clinical results as recorded by the 
intra-uterine bag method and also by extra-abdominal 
recording apparatus were presented showing stronger 


large scale operation 

In May 1935 Stoll and Burckhardt * reported the 
isolation in crystalline form of a new ergot alkaloid 
which they named “ergobasin” (referring to its com- 
paratively strong basic reaction in aqueous solution), 
described the method of preparation and certain of its 
physical and chemical properties and presented photo- 
micrographs of the crystals of the alkaloid and of certain 
of its salts. (It was later stated '* that ergobasine had 
been prepared at the beginning of 1935.) On the basis 
of their analyses the empirical formula was announced 
as C,,H,,O,N,, which was confirmed by Jacobs and 


alkaloid formula was later accepted 
by Dudley, by Davis, Adair and Pearl™ and by 


As a result of this contemporaneous work and the 
the new alkaloid by four laboratories in Europe and 
Aslan 


xchange of samples among 

the four laboratories resulted in a mutual publication 

ay 8 King (in place of Dudley, 

then deceased), Stoll and Thompson ** to the effect 
that ergometrine, ergotocin, and 

he four names were 


Chassar: The Substance Responsible 
Effect of Ergot, Brit. M. J. 2:520 (March 
eld: Dudley, Harold W The Preparation of Ergometrine, Pharma- 
alealoide de 4. 


ergot de seigle soluble dans I’ Acad. 
tag 1680-1682 (May 13) 1935; Bull. d. sc. pharmacol. 42: 257-266 


Sac, 812009 (Oey Sarah: The 
2) The New Science SB: 99.101 (Avg. 


1935." Thompson Kharasch and Legault, footnote 14. first 


editorial, J. A. M. A. 104: 1910 (May 25) 1935. The Relationship 
the Recently Alkaloids.“ 
Kine, Stoll, A., and Marvin R.: 


BB: 206-207 (Feb. 28) 1936; Nature 


1 Amaloid, Sein Wehnschr. 66: 261 (March 14) 1936. 
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such name for the same substance. is case it was 
unable to establish undisputed priority so decided to 
allow no proprietary name. 
stimulated certain adverse criticism.” 


“ergometrine” and “ergobasin” ail 


appearance of Moir’s 


to 


in that Stuart was not the first one to isolate it or to 
distinguish clearly its most important medical properties. 
PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 


Exper. Therap. 7: 145 1936. 
; " Report of the Council on 


A the 
(March 27) 1936; Ergenovine, Current J. A. 


: 
M. A. 1012-1013 (March 21) 
Pharmace ut. 136: 397 11) 1936. 
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The first detailed description of the method of synonymous. A detailed report of the ison as 
carried out by Stoll and Burckhardt ono lee pub- 
lished.** Chen, Swanson, Kleiderer and Clowes™ in 
a comparison involving action on the isolated rabbit 
uterus, the cock’s comb and the p-dimethylamino benz- 
aldhyde reactions and combustion analyses reached the 
same conclusion. Thompson * also reported identity on 
the basis of physical and pharmacologic characteristics. 
On March 14, 1936, the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical Association adopted 
the name “ergonovine” for the new ergot alkaloid,”’ 
since all of the names mentioned were either considered : 
therapeutically suggestive (ergotocin, ergostetrine, ergo- 
and more prompt uterine activity on administration of | metrine) or were proprietary (ergotocin, ergostetrine, 
the new alkaloid by mouth, intramuscularly or intra- ergobasin). Although the Council concedes to the dis- 
venously than that produced by the previously known  coverer the right to a proprietary name, in order to 
ergot alkaloids. The former was also free from unde- avoid confusion it is the icy to ize only one 
sirable side actions. Some of the pharmacologic obser- 
vations of Brown and Dale, such as the practical 
absence of epinephrine inhibiting effect, were included. 
The description of a method of preparation suitable for 
Regarding priority, it is of interest that on June 13, 
1932, about one week before the 
early paper,’ Elmer H. Stuart of t 1 Lilly y 
made U. S. patient application for an ergot-derived 
product and a process for obtaining it. This product 
was conceded to be a mixture but from its peculiar 
optical rotation — 34°) in chloroform it 
was argued that it contained an alkaloid not hitherto 
described, in addition to ergotoxine and ergotamine, 
and having similar physiologic properties. In an amend- 
ment filed March 24, 1933, the high potency on the 
puerperal uterus in comparison to ergotamine and ergo- 
toxine was stressed. From time to time patent claims 
ANT. were extended to cover properties as they were dis- 
covered, mostly by other investigators, which were 
confirmed for this mixture or for vine 
from it. A 
finally grant 
y uncertain Mat wor fad tsotated = Pharmacy 
same principle, since the initial announcements con- this ‘etary name for the rified alkaloid, 
cerned preparations not absolutely pure and conse- 
The alkaloidal base ergonovine is a colorless, taste- 
less, odorless, crystalline substance, appreciably soluble 
in water (1: 200-300 at 20 C."*), showing in solution 
— = a weak but definitely alkaline reaction * and a bluish 
fluorescence.”” In dilute aqueous solutions of organic 
and mineral acids it dissolves very readily.™* It is freely 
Schveie met (Apr 1936 
25. . . E. C., and Clowes, 
G. i. and Ergobasine, J. Phar- 
Ergot, Science 16-17 $) 1935. 
31. Adair, Davis, a : 
Thompson.' 


ergonovine is a for the some 
of the solvent in their ormation and to release it only 
phenome- 


point with decomposition of 159-163 C. 
purified 


activity, 
tion values [a]-4-— + 86° (c — 0.199) in water,” 
== — 44° (¢ 0.08) in chloroform which have 


yer’s reagent, ergonovine is not precipitated in dilu- 
tions above 1: 5,000-1 : 10,000" 
A variety of salts have been prepared ** 


crystalline 
and their characteristic crystal forms described.” The 
ts* and optical activities have been 


preparations showing 

* The water ’ solubility of the salts is 

the maleate being soluble in water to the extent of 2 per 
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rections The 


has also. been reported with the  Folin-Denis pend 


already indicated, C,,H,,N,O,, 
a definitely smaller ergotoxine, 
CAHLON, and other alkaloids of ergot with the 
of ergomonamine.” On alkaline hydrolysis, 
it resembles the other alkaloids in yielding lysergic 
acid * but differs from them in the remaining part of 
the molecule. In the case of ergonovine this consists 
of a single and ively simple radicle d-2-amino 
propanol-1_ (CH,-CH.NH,-CH,OH).™ 


Clinical Experiences with 
2: 799-801 (Oct. 24) 
1 


and . ire 
rasch and Legault.“ Thompson.’ 
— . G. R.: The Chemical Assay of Ergot, 
Quart. J & Pharmacol. 8: 60 (No. 1) 1936. 
54. Allport, Noel and Crews, S K.: 


the Cer 
putt J. Pharm. & Pharmacol. 6: 447-452, 1935; Pharmaceut. 135: 
6) 1935 


$7. Jacobs and Craig. 


Wehnechr 


1075 (Jume 27) 1936; footnote 
Mutterkorn, Ztschr. {. physiol. Chem. 2501 


61. Sm ith 
Ikalotds 
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soluble in methyl and ethyl alcohol,** ethyl acetate, temperatures and may be sterilized by boiling at 100 C. 
acetone, methyl ethyl ketone,"* acetic ether,’* less so without appreciable loss in oxytocic activity and without 
in ether*® and sparingly soluble in dichlorethylene,* imparting color to the solution."* The salts keep well 
benzene * and especially in chloroform.” in the dry state * or in solution in ampules,” although 
Ergonovine may be crystallized from a number of the heating of solutions of the salts in sealed tubes for 
: solvents, possibly most readily from benzene and any length of time results in decomposition and 
chloroform, appearing in the form of long fine needles." darkening." 
e Characteristic crystallizations from other solvents have With regard to color tests characteristic of other 
' ergot alkaloids and dependent on the indole nucleus. 
ergonovine gives positive glyoxylic acid, Keller and 
p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde last 
reagent, used in the M. I. Smith colorimetric assay 
non apparently accounted for the erroneous empirical method, yields a more intense color with ergonovine 
formula originally assigned by Kharasch and Legault, than with the ergotoxine-ergotamine group when com- 
an equivalent of alcohol being retained in their prepa- pared on a weight basis,"* in keeping with the smaller 
ration.” molecular weight of ergonovine. Hampshire and Page ** 
A melting have obtained equivalent results with ergotoxine and 
includes most ergonovine when compared on a molecular basis. The 
product,** although one as high as 164 C.™ has been color produced by ergonovine in this reaction is spec- 
been used extensively for identification purposes, has 
been described in numerous publications.” 
In contrast to the other alkaloids which are precipi- 

It is of interest that Smith and Timmis ™ have iso- 
lated from ergot and described the properties of an 
isomer of ergonovine (ergometrine) which they have 

rE Tx. named ergometrinine. This has been confirmed by 
Stoll,” ergobasinin. This alkaloid, in its physical prop- 
Certain observations have been made regarding the erties, more closely resembles the older group of ergot 
stability of various preparations. Although aqueous  aj,aloids than does ergonovine. By suitable treatment 
- pair of isomers corresponding to the pairs of pre- 
polybasic aliphatic organic acids are stable at ordinary viously known alkaloids ergotoxine ergotinine, ergot- 
32. Dudley. Stoll and Burckhardt." Thompson.’ Adair, Davis, amine ergotaminine and the still more recently isolated 
Dudley W.: Ergometrine, Proc. Roy. Soc., London, B. ‘THOSE ergosinine and ergocristine ergocristinine.” 
Dudley and Mi Stoll and Burckhardt. Thompson.’ New Active Principle 
— om Brit. M. J. 2: 798 1933. Mario: Methods 
and Dimorphism of Ergo. and Obtained in the Determination of A’ of Secale 
; Pharmaceut. i: 236: 146 (Feb. 8) Cornutum, Bol. Soc. ital. sper. 10: 643-647, 1935. Jacobs and Craig.” 
and Burckhardt. Dudley.™ Stoll.” = Kharasch and Legault. and _Burckhard! 
Jacobs and Craig.” 
The New Active Principle of Ergot. Science 
Adair, Devis, Kharasch and’ Legs Stoll and 
sc. 
Dec. — 56. Holden, G. W., and Diver, G. R.: A New Alkaloid and an Ac 
Salt from Ergot, and an Acid Derived from the Salt, Quart. J. Pharm. & 
Alkaloids of Phacmace 
Soc... 1936, 
Behavior Legault, 
Abstr. 30: and the 
Kleiderer.*” Kharasch and Legault, footnote 14 
erence. Adair Kharasch Legault Alkaloid 
43. Stoll and = and Legault.4 Adair, Davis, 
4. in, J. Am, Soc, Chem Sec 
1140 June), i905. Dudley Adsir, Chew and ‘Swanson Stoll, ‘Art 
Chen, Swanson, Kleiderer and Clowes. a — (in 
45. Stoll and Burckhardt.“ Stoll. Kharasch and Legault." Dudley.” 
46. Dudley.” Kharasch and Legault." of 
47. Dudley.” Stoll and Burckhardt.* Kleiderer.@ 
48. Adair, Fred Com. K. K.. 
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former into the 


ergonovine ). 
PHARMACOLOGY 
Toxicity —Ergonovine appears to be from three to 
four times less toxic in mice, rats and rabbits 
ergotamine and ergotoxine.** On i 
it io ton thmes tonic in in the cock, 


active ergobasin 


In manifestations on intramuscular injec- 


whereas ergotoxine only after forty-five to sixty min- 
utes usually produces a slight effect in comparison 
with that produced by injection.” ergo- 
novine produces the characteristic cyanosis of the cock’s 
comb ** (and rat’s tail™) there is general agreement 


64. The Ergot Brit. 
(Dee. of the 1935. “Chen. K. Swanson, E. E.. and Har- 
Frere Ergometrinine Exper. Biol. & Med. 183. 


: Ueber cin neues 
Wehnschr. 947 (Sept. 28) 1938. 


M. Se. 182-459 (April) 
ir, 


Brown and Dale* Davie, 


that it is much less liable to 


Circulatory Effects—Ergonovine injected intrave- 
nously into anesthetized rabbits and spinal cats causes 
ure which, in the animal, is 

that resulting from ergotoxine and 

ong In cats anesthe- 

tized with chlorbutanol the usual but not invariable 
effect is a feeble pressor response." In vagotomized 
with renal vasoconstriction 


doses result in a lessened response or h 
sion, as is characteristic with other ergot alkaloids.” 
In human subjects ergonovine no 


ergotamine tartrate."* 
In contrast, a fall in blood pressure is produced 
ine in ether, chloralose, 


vasodilatation produced on perfu- 
the hind limbs of the cat" the leg vessels of the 
and the ear vessels of the rabbit * are constricted 
by ergonovine. 
The action on 


| dilutions (1:2 10*, 


uterus rhythmic contrac- 


pson, 
1126179 
Group at 


rvin, Rc A Ce 
. Am. Pharm. A. 96: 805-816 (Sept.) 1937. 
« -Hamet.** 


Headache, Se. 195: $8468 (April) 1938. 
Chen and Brown and Dale.* 


(According to Smith and Timmis * the ergoclavine of a produce gangrene than is 
Kussner is a complex of ergosine and ergosinine.) Also the cyanosis appears 
Ergometrinine, like one member in each of the fore- somewhat sooner than with ergotoxine and persists for 
going pairs, is relatively inactive pharmacologically.“* a much shorter time.* 
A further step in the chemistry of ergonovine is 
reported by Stoll ® in that he and Hofmann have syn- 
thesized ergobasinin (ergometrinine) from the phar- 
macologically inactive components lysergic acid and 
2-aminopropanol-l and im turn have converted the 
pharmacclogicaly 
results. ier evipal, a slig rise in biood pressure 
cat subcutaneously." 
The manifestations produced by poisonous doses fects’ or causes a slight increase in systolic and 
resemble those caused by the other alkaloids of ergot ‘“iastolic blood pressure with a slight slowing of the 
and are apparently due in no small part to the lysergic Pulse, the effect being about half as great as that 
acid component of the molecule, as judged by the tox- P 
icity results with ergine, a simple amide of lysergic by 
acid.” The most common signs of poisoning in the ¢ ) 
intact animal, which are essentially due to central action, ¢ats ** and etherized dogs.** Brown and Dale * believe 
are excitement, tremors, rapid respiration, weakness of that this depressor effect, which is accentuated by 
the legs and general weakness, pyrexia, vomiting (in depressed respiration, is due to a depression of some 
the cat on subcutaneous but not on intravenous injec- vasomotor controlling center in the forebrain, the 
| tion *'), convulsions and certain signs of sympathetic pressor effect being chiefly due to an action on spinal 
stimulation—mydriasis, exophthalmos, retraction of vasomotor centers rather than to peripheral effects. 
nictitating membrane, erection of the hair, vasocon- “The vasomotor effects of the alkaloid are the resultants 
striction (ears pale and cold in the rabbit) and tachy- of a complicated antagonism of actions at different 
. cardia. As a result of experiments on cats involving levels.” “ 
: adrenalectomies and sympathectomies, Brown and 
: Dale conclude that such signs of sympathetic stimu- 
. lation are a result to only a minor degree of peripheral 
, action and are chiefly due to central stimulation. In 
, rats the metabolic rate is increased by toxic doses of 
| e ine 08 portant in the p 1on oO ct effects. 
. Although decrease in the rate and amplitude of the frog 
| t heart on perfusion with ergonovine 1: 10* has been 
ergotoxine but p y severe (incoordimation, Observed,** negative results have been reported from 
' depression, dyspnea, staggering gait, drooping wings, ¢*PeTiments on the isolated cat ** and rabbit ** heart. 
salivation, diarrhea and comb changes“). The same In the rabbit, ergonovine inhibits the effect of stimu- 
typical picture, beginning in about five minutes, is pro- lation of the depressor nerve but is only about one-half 
duced by ergonovine when administered by mouth, 5 Strong in this regard as ergotamine." 
; Uterine Action.—The high sensitivity of the human 
; uterus to ergonovine emphasized in earlier reports ™ is 
in agreement with the results of animal experimentation 
; in which uterine stimulation is the only specific effect 
produced by small doses of the alkaloid. 
: Ergonovine in very high 
footnotes 68 and 71. 
lly Cou 3 
aa: ur: of Ergot, Pharm. Monatschr. 
L., snd Dale, Sir The of Ergot Alkaloids, 
oc. Rey, Soc., 8: 446-477 (Oct. 76. Brown le C.: The Flow | 
Kharasch and Legault." 


tions *° in contrast to the relative lack of sensitivity to 
ergotoxine.“" Rothlin records the effect on the rabbit 
uterus in vitro and in situ ** as being twice as strong 
as that of ergotamine corresponding to their molecular 
weights and states that it is more easily washed out 
in vitro than ergotamine.*? A much greater difference 
between the effective doses of these two alkaloids on 
the puerperal rabbit uterus in situ is indicated by other 
work.” 


The isolated uterus of the virgin guinea pig is even 
more sensitive,“* responding to dilutions of 1: 10°, 
1:2 10°, * or even to 1: 10°." However, this prepa- 
ration shows equal sensitivity to ergotoxine, although 
the re to the former drug is slightly more 
abrupt." In the guinea pig as in other animals the 
most striking effects are on the uterus in situ, within 

a few days after parturition, the response to intra- 
seals injection being more than with ergo- 
toxine and stinanlation. of rhythm being the outstanding 
effect, whereas increases in tone predominate with the 
latter 

Ergonovine increases the tone and activity of the 
nonpregnant cat uterus, virgin or parous, in a 
manner indistinguishable from ergotoxine and ergot- 
amine, as is also true in the early stages of pregnancy. 
However, the uterus shows striking sensi- 
tivity, ergonovine 1; 75 x 10° initiating contractions 
continuing for hours in otherwise quiescent isolated 
preparations.** The uterus in situ behaves similarly,” 
responding to doses of from 0.05 to 0.1 mg. intramus- 
cularly, while ergotamine usually produced no activity 
in up to 2 mg."* 

A high degree of sensitivity has also been reported 
for the puerperal dog uterus in situ."* 


dosage 
Apparently the outstanding features of the action of 
ergonovine on animal uteri are manifested in the puer- 
peral period when its prompt action and its effective- 
ness in small doses or high dilutions 


Sympathomimetic Action. — ine produces 
mydriasis on local * and mydriasis and 


Brown and Dale.“ Davis, Adair, Chen and Swanson 


crus y ysin, und utterkornextrakte 

f. exper. Path. u. Pharmakol. 28%: 242-258, 1937. , 

B4 Devie, and wanson.“ Brown and Dale.“ 
85. Kassner, W., and Sieckmann M 
kornalkaloid, Minchen. med. Wehnschr. ®8: 725-726 (May 1) 1936. 
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amine,’ the usual effect of which in the cat is m 
produced, which may be prevented by ergotoxine " or 
ergotamine.’” In contrast, the guinea pig’s jejunum 
annul ergotoxine,” rts 
relaxation followed by contraction of the ieolihed intes. 
tine of the guinea pig. Even the response of the 
isolated uterus of the rabbit is diminished by ergotox- 
ine,”? just as the latter drug abolishes the effect of 
epinephrine on this tissue. The blood sugar of the 
rabbit and dog is increased very little by ergonovine, 
but it increases the action of epinephrine in this regard.” 
Such observations indicate a peripheral sympathomi- 
metic action, although, as already mentioned,"" the 
manifestations of sympathetic stimulation in the intact 
animal may be due principally to a central effect. 
Epinephrine Inhibiting Action—Neither the general 
pressor response of epinephrine" nor its vasoconstrict- 
ing efiect in the kidney and intestine in situ,” in the 
Laewen-Trendelenburg frog ion ** and in the 
usion of the hind limbs of the cat,"* is prevented 
ergonovine as it is by ergotoxine and ergotamine. 
same failure of ergonovine to inhibit the action 
of epinephrine has been demonstrated on the rabbit 
uterus ® and the seminal vesicle of the pig.” 
However, it may not be entirely devoid of this action, 
as it has been observed to some degree on the circula- 
tory system” and uterus” after very large and 
repeated doses. Even when such action does appear 
in solution, which is not possible with ergotoxine. % 
Additional Actions.—Large doses of ergonovine pro- 
duce an increase in rate but a decrease in the volume 


Occurrence and Assay.—It was 
the investigation of that it 


Rothiin, E. 
oe A Rethiie. footnotes 68 and 71. Davis, Adair Chen and Swanson.® 
Dale. Thompson, footnotes 7, 26 and 75. Raymond Hamet.* 
95. Rothlin, footnotes 68 and 71. Davis. Adair, Chen and Swanvon.® 
Kassner and Sieckmann.™ Chen, Swanson, Kleiderer and Clowes.* 
96. Brown and Dale.“ Rothlin.* 
97. Davis, Chen and Swanson.“ Brown and Dale.* Raymond 


Hamet.™* Roth! 
Brown and — 


Brown and Dale 
Action de 13001308 


and V 
101. Navratil Ernst: 0.65 (Jan. 
lee, Kika. Wehnschr. 16: 64-65 (Jan. 


Davie, M. Edwant se and Abuse of Ergot 
19. 100: 1631- 13) 1937. 
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Abortion has been produced pst animals by efgo- ser of the cat being more strongly affected than with 
novine, but the results are too variable and few in week ; 
he ergotamine.”* Toxic amounts lower the temperature 
number to justify a definite statement regarding the 6 the mouse “ and increase that of the cat and rabbit,” 
the latter effect being greater than that with ergot- 
amine.”* Ergonovine, in doses not producing side 
actions, produces diuresis in dogs in contrast to the 
antidiuretic action of ergotoxine and ergotamine.'” 
This action is not observed clinically. In vitro it 
ae crus m sitt§ inhibits the splitting of acetylcholine by choline 
responds essentially by increased rhythmic contrac- esterase.’ 
tions," continuing for hours,” although an increase in ized early in 
action. in constant amounts in all specimens of ergot, and in 
certain samples (e.g. Russian ergot in contrast to 
Spanish and Portuguese ergots) it was entirely lack- 
| toxic doses in ing.’*? Even ergots obtained from one locality may 
rabbits and cats in contrast to ergotoxine “ and ergot- vary in this regard.’ The results of various workers 
pson.’ 
| Vv ne 
de 
Cholinesterase durch 
J. 


Wwe 


reach 2 mg. per gram" and according to U. S. P 
requirements must be 0.5 mg. per gram. 

Owing to such vat jations in occurrence and to the 

marked activity of ergonovine on the uterus in com- 
parison with that of other ergot alkaloids, the problem 
of assay is of great importance and has been considered 
in numerous publications.’ The assay of pure prepa- 
rations of ergonovine uncontaminated by other alka- 
bids of ergot protien, a 


uterus, even by this method the presence of the latter 
substances and also of amines in galenic preparations 
would be complicating factors. This is especially true, 
if, as already stated, the response of the isolated rabbit 
uterus to ergonovine is diminished by ergotoxine.'”* 


in situ involving a previous 

been proposed. Naturally the usefulness of such meth- 
ods must be learned by further experience with them. 
Of course, a simpler solution of the problem from the 
therapeutic point of view would be the use of pure 
alkaloids rather than of galenic preparations. Such a 
practice would also be desirable with regard to the 

1 


CLINICAL INVESTIGATIONS 

Effective and Character of Action —It was 
carly observed that the postpartum uterus is extremely 

sensitive to ergonovine. Effective dosages 
cited and Moir ** were from 0.5 to 1 mg. 
orally, from 0.25 to 0.5 mg. oad 
0.05 to 0.1 mg. intravenously. Positive effects have been 
produced with less than 0.05 mg. intravenously, 
although 0.2 mg. has been described as an optimal 
suitable for 


range have proved effective in other investigations *'° 


a 

Rothlin Moir. Dudley.“ Stoll and Burckhardt.” Stoll. 

105. Rothlin, E. me die Standardisierung von Mutterkorn, Arch. 
Exper. Path Pharmako 69, 1936. 

06. Thompson? anson, Hargreaves and Chen." Hampshire and 
Rothlin. and Bachma 

C., and Chen, K 

The Question of Assa Assying ing Ergotocine, th the New Ergot Principle, J. Am. 
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and have been safely increased to 1.5 mg. by mouth 
and 0.75 mg. intramuscularly." 

_ The rapidity of response has proved to be a distinc- 
tive feature in contrast to the latent period 
characteristic of the other alkaloids. time elapsing 
between administration and effect is i 


amine, in doses by mouth as high as 3 mg. or more, 
which produce unpleasant side effects, may cause no 


Stage 
predominant feature.'”* 
following each other in such close succession that the 
uterus dues not have time to relax. With a gradual 
decrease in tone accompanied by 


lil. Moir, Chassar: The Merits and Demerits of 
et gynec. 


Adair 
Christensen. a-h 

othlin, E.: The Present 
wirkstoff, 


Me 
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of ergot in samples which contain it." Of course, a 

part of this variation may be due to the efficiency of 

isolation and to the purity of the final product. In 

any case it is present in much smaller concentrations 

than the ergotoxine-ergotamine group, which may 
rom six to eight minutes, from three to four minutes 
and from one to two minutes or less after administra- 
tion by mouth, intramuscularly and intravenously 
respectively. On the contrary, ergotoxine and - 
on On or action may appear 
a latent period of from one half to three quarters of 
an hour or longer."* Even on injection, twenty min- 

utes may elapse before the onset of action."** 

preparations containing such other alkaloids as ergotox- : , i 

ine and ergotamine it becomes more difficult, since the 7 ee oe a also described 

latter produce comparable results in the colorimetric 

and cock’s comb methods. Consequently such assays tm tome yon the 

would be a measure neither of the content of any par- Gieeen soconde. This ts followed by slight and Brcrne 

ticular alkaloid _— of the clinical potency of the ing contractions with some fall toward normal in tone, 

preparation. Although ergonovine has a much stronger the record henceforth resembling that following admin- 

effect than the other alkaloids on the isolated rabbit — jration by other routes.* In the latter cases the 
development in tone is less rapid, with slight contrac- 
tions which gradually become less frequent. The early 
phase of the action, lasting for from forty-five to ninety 

It would appear that a separation of ergonovine from 

the other group of alkaloids would be necessary before 

assay, unless such assays were made clinically on the 

postpartum human uterus. Assays by the colorimetric 

method '* and on the puerperal cat or rabbit uterus 
DY successive yt ontractio4n li omMpiet 
relaxation intervening, the contractions becoming less 
frequent and weaker as the effect subsides. The tonic 
element of the action is apparently less marked than 
that resulting from ergotoxine and ergotamine,'" the 
tonus increase being proportionately small in relation 
to the rhythmic contractions produced."* 

Duration of Action.—The early assumption ** that 
the action of ergonovine on the uterus is abrupt and 
transient in comparison with a more persistent effect 
roduced by ergotoxine and ergotamine might well have 
been inferred, owing to its high water solubility end 
consequent easier removal from its site of action, as 
indeed has been observed in in vitro experiments.” 
However, in both animal and clinical investiga- 
tions it has been demonstrated that the action persists 
for from three to four hours or longer. Rothlin,'” 
Stoll,**° Heyrowsky and Wirth consider this dura- 

We , ion of action to be overestimated on account of the 
administration by mouth, sublingually or intramuscu- ith 
larly."* Typical responses may be obtained, however, possite ct and 
rom 0.2 mg. by mouth.** Doses of approximately this Ouyrecic Droge in 

Results with 

Benge, Usher mit Ergometrin, Zentralbl. { 
35} (March 1935. ‘Stoll, Rothiin, and Dale.” 

Hauck and Méller. 
aus reinen Mutter- 
2) 1937. 
neuen Mutterkorn- 
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it is doubtful whether such criticisms could apply in 
many instances. Although the action may persist as 
stated, the duration of the spasm may be only half 
that of the t group and the total 
duration of the effect probably less than that of these 
alkaloids.'*° 

Side Actions.—A favorable aspect in the clinical use 
of ergonovine is the rarity of undesirable side actions, 
which frequently occur with the other alkaloids,’” and 
posterior pituitary extract.’ In one series of more 
than 200 cases in which 0.25 or 0.5 mg. of ergonovine 


was administered orally, no side actions were . 


observed."** However, in a few cases nausea and vom- 

iting has been encountered,"* and Moir '** reports three 
instances of unusual reactions. 

THERAPEUTIC USES 

Before the onset of labor the uterus is apparently 

somewhat insensitive to the action of ergonovine,”” 

some effect has been reported.'** It gave 

ive results when it was tried in a few cases 

for the induction of labor ** and for the interruption of 

a four to five months pregnancy.'** Also in cesarean 

section the uterus does not respond to ergonovine before 

a the fetus unless labor has already com- 


Its administration in labor before the birth of the 
child is considered unsafe ** although it has been used 
in a few selected cases of uterine inertia in the second 

of labor with successful results.""* 
probably finds its most extensive appli- 
cation in the treatment of postpartum hemorrhage, 
having | been successfully used in several series of 
cases.'** It is probably more reliable for this purpose 
than posterior pituitary extract.'** 

If necessary it may be safely used in the third stage 
of labor in doses of approximately 0.25 mg. by injection 
or by mouth, as indicated by several investigations 
involving this procedure.'** The usual but not invari- 
able result has been i separation and 
i Moir *" favors its 


ity. 
Brucke '** and Tuck’ (ergoklonin) also consider it 
120. Moir, footnotes 50 and 111. Antoine.” 
Kharasch 


123. Moir, Chassar: The 
Brit. M. J. 2: 1028 (Nov 1) 1936 


124. Antoine, Tassilo: Die klinische 


Verwendbarkeit der 
125. Moir. Runge.""* 


‘ Experience with a New 
. Obst. & G . 941 «6479 (Oct.) 1937. Adair 
J M oir.™ Runge.™ 


: N the Use of the Recently Introduced 
Aw Obst. & Grace 


of Administration, J. 


to be of benefit. On the contrary, Moir reached the 


Uniformly satisfactory results are reported for its 
use in cesarean section with respect to prompt separa- 
tion of the placenta and the control of It 
has been injected as the baby was delivered,'* before 
incision of the uterus,” and ‘directly into the uterine 
wall after extraction of the baby.** 

It would appear that ergonovine is worthy of fur- 
ther trial in the treatment of incomplete abortion.’ 
Although not all reports are favorable regarding th- 
expulsion of retained secundines, it is undoubtedly of 
value in the control of bleeding. 

After diagnosis it may be of value as a palliative and 
temporary measure in certain cases of menorrhagia and 
metrorrhagia until the underlying pathologic condition 
can be corrected.'™ 

Positive results have been reported for the relief of 


ergotanune 

Importance of Ergonovine.—The isolation and clin- 
various opinions regarding its importance in the realm 
of ergot therapy. Dale’ and Dudley and Moir 
consider it of greater therapeutic importance than alli 
the hitherto known alkaloids of ergot and believe that 
it forms the basis for ergot therapy at least as far as 
the uterine action is concerned. It is suggested that the 
presence of the other alkaloids may actually have a 
deleterious effect. Moir ® expresses the belief that it 
should be used wherever there are indications for ergot 
therapy and that it completely supplants the older 
preparations. 

Adair ** hails it with similar enthusiasm, considering 
it the active principle which is responsible for most if 
not all of the desirable oxytocic effect of ergot. 
Runge ''* and Kiissner*** also seem to agree that it is 
of prime importance in ergot therapy. Stoll '* con- 
siders such opinions too sanguine: Owing to the small 
amounts of ergonovine in many ergots, the traditional 
action of the crude drug may not be wholly explained 
by its presence. Also in the light of its presumably 
short duration of action it plays only a limited role in 

ergot therapy and should be supplemented by a drug 
an a more persistent action when this is desired. 
Furthermore, it has been pointed out by Rothlin and 
Loffler '® that it at least cannot replace ergotoxine and 
ergotamine in the treatment of those conditions in which 
the inhibiting effect on the sympathetic nervous system 
is indicated. The wide use which already 
exists will undoubtedly settle such differences of opinion 
in the near future.'* 


131. Moir, footnotes 50 and 111. 
32. 
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of the ergonovine preparations used and on account 
of the previous administration of ergotoxine or ergot- tentative conclusion $ ne use in the puer- 
amine in certain clinical experiments which might perium offered no advantages and considered it contra- 
account for the prolonged action observed. However, indicated in the presence of uterine sepsis. 

migraine headache by ergonovine, although it was effec- 
tive in a much lower percentage of cases than was 
use in cases of third stage hemorrhage or on failure 
of simple methods to uce placental expulsion but 
not as a routine re. 
The final answer regarding the use of ergonovine in 
the puerperium has not been reached, although there 
have been several controlled studies in this regard. 
Davis, Adair and Pearl ** and Wirth report favor- 
i; concerning its action in reducing foul lochia, 
Possibility of Idiosyncrasy, 
wien 
133. Davis, Adair and Pearl." Davis. Moir. Runge.’ 
1 Adai 
Pearl®™ Hauck and Ranges 
127. Moir.™ Adair, Davis, Kharasch and Legault.“ Wirth. 
Davis, Kharasch and 
129. DerBrucke, M. 
Ergot Alkaloids in the 
(Sept.) 1936. 
Obst. & Gynec. 3@: 718-723 (Nov.) 1935. 


SUMMARY 


Ergonovine, an alkaloid of ergot, was isolated inde- 
tly and by contemporancous work in four 


tories. 

It crystallizes readily and forms a variety of crystal- 
line salts; characteristic physical properties have been 
described for both the base and the salts. 

In contrast to other alkaloids of ergot, ergonovine is 


reactions of this group. The developed with 
imethylaminobenzaldehyde is quantitatively greater 
than with the other alkaloids, keeping with the 


smaller molecule of ergonovine. 

Ergonovine, C,,H,,O,N,, consists of a combination 
of lysergic acid, common to all ergot alkaloids, and d 
2-amino propanol-1. 

In the intact animal and in human subjects the only 
appreciable effect of moderate doses is on the uterus, 
which is especially sensitive in the puerperal state. It 
is effective in smaller doses and concentrations than 
are other ergot alkaloids, such doses being remarkably 
free from unpleasant side actions. It is further charac- 
terized by its prompt action even when administered 


It is less toxic than ergotoxine and but 
in poisonous doses produces effects similar to those of 
the latter alkaloids. Although the 


less tendency to produce gangrene than ergotoxine and 


rather than to cardiac ffects, 


Many authorities believe that ergonovine forms the 
basis for all ergot 
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THE FOLLOWING PRODUCTS HAVE BEEX accerTEeD sy tue CovuxcIL 
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MRS. PALEY’S BABY FOOD— 
STRAINED APPLES 


Manufacturer —Paley-Sachs Food Company, Houston, Texas. 


Calories. —0.9 per gram; 25.6 per ounce. 


CLAPP’S PUREE OF GREEN BEANS 


June 15, 1935, p. 2187). 
Analysis (submitted by manufacturer).—Moisture 85.9%, total 
solids 14.1%, ash 0.4%, fat (ether extract) 0.1%, protein 
(N x 6.25) 1.1%, reducing sugar as invert 5.6%, sucrose (by 
copper reduction) 4.8%, crude fiber 0.02%, carbohydrates 
11.5%, titratable acidity as citric 
1.0. 
Calories.—0.51 per gram; 14 per ounce. 


MRS. PALEY’S BABY FOOD—STRAINED 
EVAPORATED PEARS 
Manufacturer. —Paley-Sachs Food Company, Houston, Texas. 
added dextrose. 


Manufacture.—Dried sulfured pears are washed, soaked, pres- 
sure cooked with added dextrose, strained, filled into glass jars, 
vacuum sealed and heat processed. A small amount of lemon 


juice is added for flavor. 
Analysis (submitted by ).—Moisture 72.4%, total 


manufacturer 
solids 27.6%, ash 0.5%, fat (ether extract) 0.1%, protein 
(N x 6.25) 0.6%, crude fiber, 1.4%, reducing sugars as dextrose 
13.2%, sucrose 2.2%, total carbohydrate other than crude fiber 
(by difference) 25.0%, iron (Fe) 0.0011%, phosphorus (P) 
0.025%, calcium (Ca) 0.021%, sulfur dioxide (SO,) 0.033%. 
Calories.—1 per gram; 28.4 per ounce. 


appreciably soluble in water and comparatively insolu- ee 
: ble in chloroform; its salts are markedly soluble in 
It is less readily precipitated by Mayer’s reagent than 
other_crgot_alkaloids but gives the characteristic color jonathan apples are thoroughly 
: cookers for five minutes with added dextrose, sieved, filled 
into glass jars and heat processed. 
: Analysis (submitted by manufacturer).—Moisture 77.4%, total 
| solids 22.6%, ash 0.3%, fat (ether extract) 0.1%, protein 
(N X 6.25) 0.2%, reducing sugars as dextrose 15.7%, sucrose 
| 1.7%, crude fiber 0.8%, total carbohydrates other than crude 
fiber (by difference) 21.2%, calcium (Ca) 0.006%, phosphorus 
(P) 0.02%, iron (Fe) 0.0008%. 
Manufacturer —Harold H. Clapp, Incorporated, Rochester, 
N. Y. 
Description —Canned sieved green beans, seasoned with salt. 
by mouth. It increases both the tone and the rate and Manufacture —Fresh green beans, grown under contract with 
amplitude of rhythmic contractions of the uterus, the ~ cleaned, 
é : precooked pressure in an atmosphere of steam. 
Phere of treated to attain the desired consi 
. probably less than that of ergotoxine and ergotamine, tency. aut omatically filled into cans, and heat processed. 
is at least comparable with that of the latter alkaloids. Analysis (eubmitted by menulacturer).— Moisture 91.5%, 
’ total solids 8.5%, ash 0.8%, fat (ether extract) 0.2%, protein 
(N x 6.25) 1.6%, crude fiber 0.9%, carbohydrates other than 
crude fiber (by difference) 5.0%. 
characteristic cock’s comb reaction, it shows definitely Calories —0.3 per gram; 8 per ounce. 
ergotamine. CELLU BRAND ORANGE JUICE 
The circulatory effects, which are referable to actions Distributor —Chicago Dietetic Supply House, Inc., Chicago. 
on the central nervous system and ae Description.—Canned California Valencia orange juice. 
mechanism Ce Manufacture.—Manufactured in essentially the same manner 
animal and with experimen tions. as Treesweet Pure California Orange Juice (Tue Jovrwnat, 
Ergonovine shows a definite sympathomimetic effect 
and little or no inhibition of epinephrine action. 
It may be assayed by a variety of procedures when 
in the pure form but at present cannot be quantitatively 
determined in the presence of other alkaloids of ergot. 
Suggested methods involve a separation of ergonovine 
from the ergotoxine-ergotamine group before assay. 
Its greatest clinical value appears to be in the treat- a 
ment of postpartum hemorrhage, being safely admin- 
istered at the beginning of the third stage if necessary. 
Likewise it has been of value in the control of hemor- 
rhage following cesarean section. Many investigators 
favor its use in the puerperal period for the promotion 
; of involution and the prevention and control of sepsis, 
have also been obtained in the treatment of incomplete 
; and inevitable abortion. It may be used as a palliative 
measure in certain cases of menorrhagia and metror- 
rhagia. 
while others are less enthusiastic concerning its , 
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GAS GANGRENE 
All recent reports on gas gangrene in man agree 
essentially on the increase of this condition in civil life. 


ing traffic and industrial accidents. While its frequency 
is difficult to determine accurately, the increasing 
reports in the literature seem to offer sufficient evidence 
of its widespread nature. 

A recent review ' of the morbidity and mortality due 
to gas gangrene in New York State exclusive of New 
York City, while admittedly incomplete, reports 208 
hospitalized cases between 1932 and 1936. Thes~ cases 
are placed in four groups: those presenting records 
positive for gas gangrene clinically and bacteriologically, 
those presenting records incomplete but with sufficient 
evidence to be included as gas gangrene, those present- 
ing records that n.ade the diagnosis questionable and 
those in which the data were too incomplete for an 
accurate diagnosis. With the omission of the last two 
groups 135 cases were recorded, ninety-one of them 
resulting from trauma, thirteen from clean amputations, 
seven from pregnancy, five from gunshot wounds and 


1. Mitchell, O. W. 


3. Gas Gangrene Infections in Industrial Practice 
Following Compound Fractures and 


Infections 


EDITORIALS 


fractures offer the most favorable environmental con- 


tissue is the perfect medium for the growth and devel- 
opment of these organisms. Less commonly, gas gan- 
grene has been reported following abortion * and as a 
result of hypodermic injection.’ Organisms of this 
group, including Clostridium welchii, Vibrion septique 
and Clostridium oedematiens, are so widely distributed 
in nature that little can be done to eradicate the source 
of infection. 

The best treatment for gas gangrene is prophylactic. 
Penfold and Tolhurst* have reported promising 
attempts at the immunization of animals and man with 
alum-precipitated formol toxoid made from Clostridium 
welchii toxin. After preliminary work on experimental 
the level of antitoxin was measured at various intervals 
thereafter. The evidence presented, they believe, sug- 
gests that this toxoid is suitable material for immuniz- 
ing man against gas gangrene due to Clostridium 
welchii, although the level of antitoxin necessary for 
protection has not as yet been determined. Auspicious 
as this work may be, it is not likely that the frequency 
of gas gangrene in peace time is such that mass immu- 
nization is likely to be a practical preventive measure 
in the near future. 

The prophylactic treatment of patients who have 
extensive lacerations or other injuries which are recog- 
nized as predisposing to gas gangrene has been carefully 
outlined in a number of the recent discussions. Lower 
and Tormey * state that in carrying out a débridement 
properly it is important that adequate exposure of the 
depths of the wound be obtained. The wounds in which 
dead spaces or pockets are apt.to occur are best cared 


wounds. Although Malone * believes that a larger dose 
of Clostridium welchii antitoxin is to be preferred to 
the polyvalent antitoxin usually supplied, the majority 
seem to agree that the polyvalent antitoxin in suitable 
quantities is satisfactory. 

In spite of suitable precautionary measures there are 
some instances in which gas gangrene develops, and 
treatment therefore becomes of paramount importance. 
Surgical exploration with the introduction of air and 
probably diluted solution of sodium hypochlorite should 
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ing more important because of the more frequent 
occurrence of crushing wounds and lacerations follow- 
or Dy ng m tubes m ¢ 1?oug 
which irrigation may be carried out every two hours. 
They also recommend the use of a prophylactic dose 
of polyvalent gas bacillus antitoxin (and tetanus anti- 
toxin) to every patient with extensive or suspicious 
nineteen from miscellaneous causes. When compared 
with the incidence of tetanus, infection by this group 
of spore-bearing bacteria is probably as frequent. 
According to White,’ gas infection usually occurs in 
four types of wounds: crushing injuries in which the 
skin is torn, puncture wounds with a great deal of 
hemorrhage, particularly if a foreign body has been 
implanted, extensive lacerations of tissues with gross — 
soiling with dirt, and badly soiled compound fractures. 
Ramsay * states that gunshot wounds and compound 
G Mortality im New York State (Exclusive of 
New York City)——Based on General Hospital Reports for the Years 19)2- 
1936 Inclusive, New York State J. Med. 38: 1022 (July 15) 1938. 
ps 2. White, R. J.: Gas Gangrene, Texas State J. Med. 34: 271 (Aug) 
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in this event be employed at once. The use of antitoxin 
in large quantities intramuscularly or intravenously or 
jn some cases around the infected area is also a pro- 
cedure to be employed promptly. 

The use of x-rays has been reported favorably,’ and 
in the past few months several reports on the favorable 
effect of sulfanilamide or its derivatives in gas gangrene 
have appeared.” The effectiveness of prophylactic 
measures and improvement and addition of therapeutic 
technics for dealing with this disease should do much 
to minimize its dangers. 


ANTIGENIC STRUCTURE OF 
SPERMATOZOA 
The recent demonstration of a head-specific and a 
tail-specific antigenic fraction in mammalian sperma- 
tozoa, with a third or species-specific antigen common 
to the heads and the tails, is of basic biologic and 
immunochemical interest. Separation of spermatozoa 
into head and tail fractions was attempted forty years 
ago by Miescher.' He found that if fish spermatozoa 
are suspended in distilled water the relatively heavy 
heads can be broken off by carefully graduated cen- 
trifugation. Mammalian spermatozoa, however, cannot 
be broken up by this technic. Henle and his colleagues * 
of the Johnson Foundation for Medical Physics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, have recently attempted such 
fragmentation by the modern technic of supersonic 
vibration. They found that bull, dog or rabbit sperma- 


- tozoa were fairly completely broken up into head and 


tail fractions by exposure for seven minutes to vibra- 
‘tions of 9,000 cycles per second. Guinea pig sperma- 
‘tozoa required fifteen minutes and human spermatozoa 
‘twenty minutes for similar fragmentation. Final sepa- 
‘ration of the head and tail fragments was effected by 
fractional centrifugation. By repeated washings, head 
and tail suspensions can often be obtained 99 per cent 
pure. This degree of purity was confirmed by the use 
of a blood counting chamber and by a study of stained 
smears. Cleavage occurred uniformly at the junction 
of the midpiece and head except with human sperma- 
tozoa. With human cells a small part of the midpiece 
often remained with the head. No difference was noted 
in the microscopic appearance of the heads after sepa- 
ration, except with guinea pig spermatozoa, which often 
lost their 

The Pennsylvania investigators immunized rabbits 
against the head and tail fractions and against the intact 
spermatozoa of four different animal species. Tests of 
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antigenic specificity were made by the complement 
fixation technic with confirmatory tests by slide agglu- 
tination. As shown by other investigators, cross reac- 


also with the head and tail fractions of the same animal 
species. By proper absorption of the antiserums, how- 


to heads and tails. A fourth, nuclear-specific, fraction 
is suspected, not demonstrable in intact spermatozoa 
but readily demonstrable in the broken-off heads. Anti- 
bodies against this hypothetical nuclear-specific antigen 
are not formed on injection of intact spermatozoa but 
are formed when vibrated heads are injected. Whether 
or not the suspected nuclear antigen is a protein or a 
lipoid has not yet been determined. 
The results obtained by the complement deviation 
technic were confirmed by a study of slide agglutina- 
tion. Two types of agglutination were noted. The first 
was a head-specific agglutination or clumping of the 
heads, with the formation of a rosette of moving tails. 
The second was a tail-specific agglutination with adhe- 
sion or clumping of the tips of the tails. The latter 
resulted in a rosette of moving heads. Combined head 
serums against intact spermatozoa, with a resulting 
netlike entanglement of whole cells. 
Immunologists of the future may conceivably regard 
Henle’s work as of basic historical interest, the first suc- 
cessful attempt at a serologic dissection of mammalian 
tissue cells. There seems no reason why some modifica- 
tion of his technic cannot be applied to other mammalian 
tissues. 


NEW JERSEY MOSQUITOES AS POTEN- 

TIAL CARRIERS OF YELLOW 

FEVER 

The demonstration by Bennett and his colleagues * 
of the Harvard Medical School that the common New 
Jersey mosquito is capable of transmitting yellow fever 
to monkeys seems to throw doubt on the conventional 
assumptions for other insect-borne diseases. Following 
experimental proof by Reed, Carroll and their co-work- 
ers in 1900-1901 that the subtropical mosquito variously 
known as Aedes aegypti, Stegomyia fasciata or Aedes 
argentens is capable of transmitting yellow fever to 
man, it was quite generally assumed by hygienists that 
this is the only species of mosquito capable of trans- 
mitting this infection. It was alleged in support of 
this assumption that the geographic distributions of 
Aedes aegypti and yellow fever are the same. Not till 
a quarter of a century later, after Stokes, Bower and 


1 Bennett, Byron L.; Baker, Fred C., and Sellards, Andrew Watson: 
400 28) 1938. 


different animal species. Cross reactions were obtained 
specie tracuiona = were 
strated. Thermolabile tail-specific and head-specific 
antigen fractions were thus recognized, as well as a 
coctostable heterophile or nonspecific fraction common 


Hudson (1928) had shown that rhesus monkeys are 
susceptible to yellow fever, was it practicable to make 
adequate tests of other species. Two other subtropical 
species of mosquitoes were then shown to be equally 
efficient vectors of yellow fever, while a third sub- 
in an attenuated form. 

The question was raised as early as 1904 by J. B. 
Smith * of Trenton, N. J., whether or not the disease 
could be transmitted by the common northern mos- 
quito. An attempt was not made to answer this ques- 
tion, however, until 1935, when Baker established a 
colony of Aedes triseriatus in his local insectary at 
Cornell University and sent specimens to the Harvard 
Medical School for transmission tests. The species 
bred by Baker is common from Maine to Florida and 
has been identified as far west as Montana. 

At the Harvard Medical School thirty-five of these 
northern mosquitoes were allowed to feed on a monkey 
dying from yellow fever. After this feeding the mos- 
quitoes were kept for seventeen days at a temperature 
of 28 C. (82.4 F.) and six of the seven survivors then 
allowed to bite a healthy monkey. After an incubation 
period of six days this monkey showed a transient 
febrile reaction’ (104 F.) lasting about twenty-four 
hours, after which it was without demonstrable symp- 
toms for nearly a month. The monkey, however, died 
on the thirty-sixth day. Necropsy showed typical 
appearances of yellow fever. 

Bennett and his co-workers have recently repeated 
this test with four additional monkeys. After being 
bitten by presumably infected neo-arctic mosquitoes, the 
four monkeys showed no febrile reaction. Two of them, 
however, died of yellow fever between the tenth and 
the thirteenth day. Control intracerebral inoculation of 
mice with mosquito emulsions showed that 60 per cent 
of the mosquitoes which had bitten an infected monkey 
fifteen days previously were carriers of yellow fever. It 
is nevertheless suggestive that the two monkeys which 
developed no symptoms had been bitten by mosquitoes 
kept from fourteen to fifteen days at 28 C., while the 
two monkeys which died had been bitten by mosquitoes 
incubated at 37 C. (98.6 F.). 

When subtropical mosquitoes are used to infect mon- 
keys with yellow fever there is a usual incubation period 
of from three to four days, followed by a sharp rise in 
temperature (104 to 105 F.) lasting from thirty-six to 
forty-eight hours. This is followed by subnormal tem- 
perature and collapse, death almost invariably taking 
place on the fifth or sixth day. The prolonged incuba- 
tion period in the Harvard tests, therefore, suggests that 
the virus of yellow fever is attenuated in the bodies of 
neo-arctic mosquitoes. Of particular hygienic interest 
is the evidence that temperature plays an important part 
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in determining vector infectivity. Somewhat analogous 
temperature effects have been described for subtropical 
mosquitoes. This result suggests that low temperature 
rather than the absence of available insect carriers is 
the main factor limiting the spread of yellow fever in 
northern states. 


A. M. 
io. 


Current Comment 
TRAFFIC IN OPIUM 

With the submission of the report of the Advisory 
Committee on Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous 
Drugs ' to the Council of the League of Nations, a new 
and important stage of work in the suppression of the 
abuse of narcotics appears to have begun. The com- 
mittee framed a definite statement of the essential 
principles which might serve as a basis for a future 
convention on limitation and indicated that this future 
convention will render possible a final suppression of 
the use of opium for smoking in countries or territories 
where the practice is still authorized. Its main purpose 
will be to develop appropriate measures for a gradual 
reduction of the quantities of raw opium required for the 
manufacture of prepared opium. The report of the pre- 
paratory committee, which was adopted by the advisory 
committee, stated as a premise that opium is being 
produced in quantities far in excess of recognized world 
‘requirements. The world requirements of raw opium 
for purposes recognized in the convention should be 
ascertained by a system of government estimates similar 
to that applied under the previous limitation convention. 
In furnishing such estimates would have to 
state not only the quantities but also the qualities (mor- 
phine content) of the opium required. A definite quan- 
titative limit should be fixed annually for the amount 
of raw opium to be produced by cach country. This 
should be achieved by estimating the requirements and 
by government agreements not to exceed the estimates 
in their imports. Estimates of production and require- 
ments should be examined by an international control 
authority which should have the task of allocating to 
each producing country on the basis of the estimates the 
annual quantities to be produced and . Fur- 
thermore, the convention should consider the methods 
of regulating stocks of raw opium to be kept in pro- 
be made for safeguarding the carrying out of the con- 


tion in 1931, should be supervised by an international 
body entrusted with such powers and duties as shall 
be specified in the convention. The success of the 
limitation convention in 1931 has been such as to indi- 


but the 1925 convention for opium control. 


1. Report to the Council: Advisory Committee 
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vention by means of national control. The application 

of the convention, as in the case of the limitation conven- 

cate that this properly international problem of control 

is now approaching its final phase. While the United 

States is not a signatory of the League, it has been 

| represented at all the conventions and has ratified all 
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ORGANIZATION SECTION 


COUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION AND HOSPITALS 


The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
held its usual fall meeting in Chicago on December 4. 
REPORT ON PROGRAM OF FEBRUARY CONFERENCE 


VISITS TO MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
Reports of recent visits to medical schools were also 
considered. The Council noted the progress that had 
been made toward the preparation of a final report on 
the survey of medical schools which it is planned to 
publish in the spring or early summer. 
ACTION ON UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
The University of Arkansas School of Medicine, by 
vote of the Council, is now listed as being on probation. 
ACTION ON VERMONT AND VIRGINIA COLLEGES 
A review of conditions at the University of Vermont 
College of Medicine and the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia was postponed until the next academic year. 
APPROVAL OF CERTIFYING BOARD IN 
ANESTHESIOLOGY 
The American Board of Anesthesiology was 
approved. 
COOPERATION WITH CERTIFYING BOARD 
IN RADIOLOGY 
A plan of cooperation which had been by 
the Council and the American Board of Radi was 
endorsed and it was recommended that other special 


CONSIDERATION OF HOSPITALS 


CONFERENCE ON COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL 

Representatives of the staff of the Cook County Hos- 

ital were informed that, while there has been no change 
in the status of the Cook County Hospital, the Council 
appreciates the efforts which have been made to 
improve conditions and the willingness of the executive 
committee to cooperate with the Council in further 
aa 


ACTION ON HOSPITALS APPROVED FOR 
INTERNSHIP 


ing of Interns were so after Jan. 1, 1940, 
a minimum of thirty-six necropsies a year will be 
required, and for a service having 2,000 annual admis- 
sions at least three interns will be deemed necessary. 
APPROVED RESIDENCIES 

The scope of the Council's list of approved residen- 
cies was broadened and its title hereafter will be 
Residencies and Fellowships.” 

Council voted that at least one year’s training 
in general surgery should be a prerequisite for approved 
residencies or fellowships in such subdivisions of sur- 
gery as urology, orthopedic and thoracic surgery. 

MEETING WITH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 


present 
bur, J. H. Musser, Fred Moore, Reginald Fitz, 
Gordon Heyd, Frank H. Lahey, William D. Cutter, - 


Wittiam D. Cutter, M.D., Secretary. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION STUDY OF MEDICAL CARE 


The Jefferson County Medical Society of the 
Survey of the Need and Supply of Medical Care is so 
complete in all its phases as to deserve mention. 

Jefierson County an area 1,124 square 


and Fairfield, have populations 


report of the study and the recommendations filled 131 
i pages, which have been permanently bound 
for future reference. The ; 
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\ report was made on the program for the next 
Annual Congress on Medical Education and Licensure 
to be held in Chicago in February. 
The Essentials of a ; for the Train- 
conferred also with a newly appointed advisory com- 
Malcolm T. MacEachern, John R. Neal, Charles B. 
Pinkham, William P. Wherry, Herman G. Weiskotten,  . 
ee Rock Sleyster, Olin West, Morris Fishbein, Oswald N. 
The usual lists of hospitals desiring registration, Arestad, Hamilton H. Ander- 
intern approval and residency approval were presented °°" Mr. Homer F. Sanger. 
and acted on. ee 
whic ‘4 K cad \ ey ve CU 
| by the committee in charge of the study. 
miles m the north central portion of Alabama. It has - 
an estimated population of 477,100, of which approxi- 
mately 38 per cent are Negroes. The city of Birming- he following report covers the more important 
ham has a population of 289,700, and the two next details, determined by actual survey, and summarizes 
| largest cities, Bessemer EE «the original 140 page report prepared by the secretary 
of 21,700 and 13,300 respectively. In addition there are of the committee. The procedures used for the col- 
seven oth iti : some varvi lection of data were those outlined by the American 
ther cities and villages with populations varying ; 
from 466 to 7,341. Jefferson County is largely domi- Medical Association. The information obtained includes 
nated by the iron and steel industries. and supplements that requested by the American Medi- 
The county medical society not only conducted the cal Association and is intended to furnish the society 
study in an exceptionally thorough manner but also with all the pertinent facts relative to the problems 
made a careful and scholarly analysis of the facts. The involved. 
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The sources of information which form the basis of 
this study are given in table 1. 

The fact that only 58 per cent of all physicians and 
dentists answered their questionnaires, as compared to 
100 cent of the various agencies, does not nec- 


Taste 1.—Distribution of Questionnaires 


Number Number Cent 
Sent 
and dentists....... 586 342 $8.3 
Ursing .......« 
— departments .......... 1 1 100 
elfare, relief and unofficial 
health agencies ............ x7 37 100 
Cicer 6 6 100 
ees ede 3 3 100 
(chiefly in- 
74 74 100 
171 171 100 
895 651 72.7 


Sent 
$38 
medical society... ... 
Total physicians and dentists.......... 586 $8.3 


interested in the survey. The difference is partially 
accounted for by the manner in which the data were 
collected. When agencies did not i 


to the various welfare, 
their willingness to furnish 
approached 


occupied in administrative 
nature of the data requested of members of both 
precludes the presentation of actual figures ; 


figu 
can appropriately be extended to include all those who 
have not returned their questionnaire. When such 
figures are combined with data obtained from all the 
various institutions and agencies, the total charity load 
may be conservatively 

y one 
directly to physicians and dentists and recei free 
treatment, while one half were treated in itals and 


ORGANIZATION SECTION 


—— clinics of all the various agencies. 
sicians in t ‘dlical care of hospital inpatients, 
they devoted an estimate of 41,000 hours to the free 
care of ambulatory cases in outpatient departments and 
dispensaries and to preventive ical care in various 


for 
charity and for pay, 37 per cent stated that they did 
no charity work, 25 per cent reported that less than 
50 per cent of their preventive medical services were 
for charity, while 38 per cent reported that more than 
50 cent of such work was for charity. 


ciation paid $1,305 to five physicians for clinic sessions. 

With minor exceptions all medical and preventive 

medical services were performed by physicians without 
DENTISTS 

The icipation of dentists in this study has been 

i tit . Questionnaires were sent to all 148, 

but only 40.5 per cent replied. Many of these were 


The amount of charity work done by dentists cannot 
be estimated very closely, but on the basis of individual 


Taste 3.—Total Charity Load of All Physicians and Dentists 


Patients 
and office practice............ $4,650 $4.3% 
impatient practice.......... 12,678 12.6% 
and clinic practice....... 33,251 33.1% 
200.0% 
Cared for by 12.4% 


Present facilities and methods for i lee 
one income ane to the indicat 76 $0 
classification ...... 4s 
153 “100 


information it appears that the charity load of the indi- 
vidual “ry is more than twice that of the individual 
dentist. charity load of all physicians is probably 
more than eight times that carried by all dentists. 
AVAILABILITY OF MEDICAL CARE 

Of physicions snd dentists commenting on the 
ili medical care, 80 per cent knew of no instance 
in which persons had been unable to obtain medical, 


A. M. 
: load of physicians in home and office practice is fully 
as great as the charity load carried by physicians in 
all institutional practice, includi itals, outpatien 
) essarily indicate that the professions were the least 
| vealth centers and clinics. For all this they received 
nothing except nominal compensation for approximately 
5 per cent of their time. 
Seventy ‘our per cent of physicians perform pre- 
ventive medical services. Of ninety physicians reporting 
‘ Compensation preventive services (in 
Taste 2—Questionnaires from Physicians and Dentists significant amounts) is made by only two organizations. 
health department paid $4,054 to physi- 
9; cians and $948 to eighteen dentists for 2,054 hours of 
ee work in health centers. The Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
proper parties were interviewed personally. This pre 
, cedure was not possible with physicians and dentists. 
l Because of their large number, contact was entirely by 
mail and by telephone. 
relief and health agencies for TT 
: all available information ; of 
they appeared to be the most interested and most 
cooperative. 
PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS 
There are in Jéfferson County 438 physicians and 
148 dentists engaged in active paeets This excludes 
) those who have retired and a few who are el 
| Taste 4.—Avatlability of Medical Care 
y estimates are available, t it is felt (after 
checking the reports made with those 
‘ from the various institutions agencies) that these 
estimates are conservative and probably considerably 
understate the facts. 
Returns were received as shown in table 2. 
If the data, based on actual reports of 64.4 per cent 
of all practicing physicians and 40.5 per cent of all 
, practicing dentists, are truly representative of medical = 
| 
s¢ hgures dehinitely mdicate that the charity 


ars 


| 


111 
24 


dental or ital care. Twenty per cent reported 

or inadequacy f present 
rega o 


Tame 5.—Charity Hospital Services 


Hospital Indigent of Total 
County 10,855 85.6 
Norwood Howpital 350 
Children’s Home Hospital.............. 232 18 
efiersom Samatoriam 225 is 

Salvation Army Hospital......«. 

End 2s 0.2 


Tawce 6—Services Performed by Nursing Organisations 


Nurses Served as Charity 


Private duty murses........ 208 $,712 08 
(Nerses’ registry only) 
Public health and visiting nurses 
41 22,187 100 
5 2.012 0 
208 29,911 $5.7 


interpretation of these opinions has been difficult, and 
for that reason the data should be regarded as only an 
approximation, 

The most frequent comment made was an expression 
of the need for a part pay clinic and hospital for the 
low income group which would also provide for the spe- 
cialized services such as x-ray and biopsy free or at 
reduced rates. 

HOSPITALS 

There are in Jefferson County fourteen hospitals 
with a total capacity of 1,689 beds, or 3.5 beds per 
thousand of the ion, — 

Hospital rates vary from a low of $1.50 a day for 
ward beds to a high of $10 a day for private rooms. 
These rates are not excessive. 

Of a total of 41,000 patients cared for in local hos- 
pitals, 31 per cent were for charity. The average stay 
of pay patients in hospitals 


shown in table 5. 


Six hospitals i 


operate outpatient departments or asso- 
ciated clinics and served 37,710 persons, of whom 


pital care available to the general public, though there 
1s no indication that it has served to lighten the load 
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furthermore, the general 

familiarity of the profession with the nature of its ser- 
vices makes this unnecessary. 

In 1937 the health department employed 113 persons 

in maintaining the following services: administration, 

records and vital statistics, laboratories, health educa- 


The health department is well organized and its 
activities are well conducted. Its usefulness, however, 
is greatly limited through lack of funds. The committee 
does not feel that a detailed report of the financial | 
needs of the health department is pertinent to the 
present discussion except to state (1) that expendi- 
tures for public health in Jefferson County are not only 
small but fall more than 50 per cent short of the 


of charity hospital service. Of an estimated number of 
62,375 persons carrying hospital insurance ; 
complete or practically complete coverage, 
mately 11,000 carry insurance through the Hospital 
Service Corporation and the remainder through various 

methods ities lor providing ical Care. industrial arrangements. 

— Services performed by the various nursing organi- 

| Number of Per Cent | zations may be summarized as in table 6. 

7 The number of private duty nurses available through 
the nurses’ registry, though small, appears adequate to 
serve those patients who can afford to pay for nursing 
services. There is one public health nurse for each 
12,000 of the general population; accepted standards 
for good public health practice call for one nurse for 

Nurses comment on the lack of provision for hospi- 
eee talization of cases of contagious disease. Of a total of 
3,653 contagious disease patients receiving some nursing 
Patients eee care, 3 per cent were served by private duty nurses, 
§ remainder by public health and visiting turses. 
Approximately 65 per cent of the 22,187 individuals 
served by the health department nurses were clients of 
the department of public welfare. 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
ae Time does not permit an adequate summation of the 
public health nursing, and school health education. 
- Table 7 briefly outlines some of the major activities. 
Taste 7.—Major Activities of Health Department 
. 1. 8,627 births and 5,892 deaths recorded 
8,110 transcripts issued 
2. 73,866 specimens (of value in the diagnosis of infectious dis- 
water supplies cxamined 
The commercial value of this laboratory work by con- 
— servative estimate amounted to 14 times the cost of ; 
operating the entire health department 
to an average stay of 12 days for charity patients. 171738 at packing 
ae The load of charity hospital services was carried as oy —, 
230,000 pounds off moe 
s effected 
torlet lities improved or 
8,081 were charity patients. cases of contagious diseases isolated 
As regards inpatient services, most pay hospitals Cn Gases 
report the rejection of patients because of their inability . 1.132 moving fctares. shows 
to pay or because beds were not available. The num- 52 radio given 
ber of persons rejected cannot be determined. and child cad ¢ dental clinies 
_The County Hospital reports a need for 100 addi- serving 8,070 persons who were scen by physicians of 
tional beds. All hospitals emphasize the need of pro- 20 
viding for hospitalization of contagious diseases. As 
regards sanatorium beds for the treatment of tubercu- 
losis there are now available for white persons only 
/2 per cent, and for Negroes only 5 per cent of those 
considered necessary fog this county. 
: _ Group hospital insurance seems to have been an 
Important factor in in hos- 


PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENTAL WELFARE, RELIEF 
AND UNOFFICIAL HEALTH AGENCIES 
Of the thirty-seven agencies included in the category 
of private and governmental welfare, relief and unofh- 


of Visits * 
frimity community house... ..... 3,131 


was no employable head 
, and those fiving. case or mentally 
load 


the fami 
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3 


8 


physicians 
meet the medical needs of 


The 

able only to persons on relief who live in that district. 
circumstances it is not surprising that medi- 
cal care was not obtained for an estimated number «/{ 


shments 
only in case of accidents. ee eens 


medical care, 92.3 per cent have free 
choice of physician and may elect medical care by fee 
deduction 


PHARMACISTS 
The reports from pharmacists are not sufficicntly 
reliable to merit attention. Of interest, however, was 
their comment regarding the needs for medical care. 


Of seventy-nine making comment, four 
considered present facilities for medical care adequate ; 
three made miscellaneous comment. favored 


a change in methods or facilities for providing medical 
care and thirty-two of these favored some sified 


NEEDS FOR MEDIGAL CARE 


ram 160,00 io conservative estimate, this 
carried by the 
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requirements for a minimum program which may be monthly grants, which in their entirety are below the 
consistent with safety and (2) that, while state sub- subsistence level for food. 
sidy to Jefferson County for county health work has A total of $1,308 of city-county funds was expended 
7 ty s wa 
increased in recent years, such subsidy on a per capita pe of a medical office in Birmingham, 
basis is still only 50 per cent of that allocated to other city-county funds was expended in 
counties and should be increased. emer; to the latter the 
A detailed discussion of the financial status of the tion added $3,911. The 
health department has been submitted to the board of rtment of public welfare 
censors for its information and for such action as it for the medical care of 
may deem appropriate. Of this total physicians 
cial health agencies, twenty-seven are financed by the 
community chest. Fourteen agencies either arrange for 
or furnish medical or dental care. Ten arrange for or 
provide care in physicians’ or dentists’ offices, while 1,100 persons. 
six arrange for or provide care in the home. Eleven SCHOOLS 
agencies attempt to arrange for hospital services, though There are six school systems with a total enrolment 
none should be considered as actually doing so as most of 103,000. Two systems with approximately half this 
hospitals have their own rules for accepting patients enrolment provide for medical and dental inspection 
regardless of _who may refer them for care. Seven of pupils. In the other four systems the health status of 
agencies provide limited supplies of drugs. the child rests with the teacher or public health nurse. 
Ciinics are maintained as shown in table 8. and arrangements for medical examination and care 
must be made through family physicians, clinics, health 
Tastz 8.—Clinics Maintained by Agencies _____ centers or other means as circumstances permit. Onc 
Se failure of existing school health programs lies in the 
a inability to make medical examinations at regular inter- 
vals. As a result many defects which might be corrected 
through private or public means are never discovered. 
Furthermore, facilities are not available to follow up 
properly those children who need corrections in an 
effort to see that they are obtained. 
° A numbers are estimated MEDICAL CARE IN INDUSTRIES 
Those which operate clinics render a direct 
Te employees and dependents. With minor exceptions 
more important charity organizations which carry the medical care provided by industries is judged to be 
great bulk of the charity load, and which are most adequate. Of the employees of all companies which 
commonly utilized by all the various agencies are the 
antituberculosis association, children’s hospital and 
oy county hospital and clinic and the health centers Page pany without cost to themselves. Approxi- 
It is imately 7, mately 2,900 individuals are given medical care through 
provided with care on : dino fwd of all” the mutual benefit associations or by similar arrangements. 
various social Pecacy th report a total of 1,270 
persons for whom care could not be obtained; 1,100 
of these were reported by the department of public 
welfare. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
of public welfare. During the 
year department averaged approximately 4,000 
families who received financial assistance. These were 
made up of those over 65 of age, households with form of governmental control, four advocated utiliza- 
a tion of the community chest, while thirty-six offered no 
| disabiliti 
_ Because of limited funds, appropriations for prescrip- 
must all be kept on the same inadequate basis as the 


Voteme 111 
Nuweee 24 


many needy persons were unable to obtain medical 


is an 
medical care is ordinarily not available. 

There is no great difference of opinion between phy- 
sicians, dentists and the various social and health agen- 
cies as to the inadequacies of facilities and the present 
circumstances under which medical care is not avail- 
able. These inadequacies are expressed in the following 
recommendations made by these groups in answering 
questionnaires. 

The most commonly expressed opinions of physicians, 
dentists and the various social agencies for additional 
needs are: 


1. Part pay clinics and hospital for the low income group. 
2. Dental clinics (performing preventive and restorative ser- 
vices for the indigent). 

3. Provisions for home care of the indigent and follow-up 
care of those discharged irom hospitals. Also ambulance ser- 


9. Increased facilities of health department. 


ies also 
opinions which were not 
bers of the professions. Need for: 
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4. Psychiatric clinics ; 
the state for the care of mental cases. 

5. More adequate provision for drugs, teeth, eyeglasses and 
$0 on. 

6. Child guidance clinic. 

7. Ear clinic for the treatment and prevention of hearing 


hospital 
and indigent) and feels that some provision should be 
made. 

4. The committee feels that local appropriations for 


OFFICIAL NOTES 


JUDGE PROCTOR OVERRULES MOTION 
TO QUASH SECOND SUBPENA 
Following Judge James M. Proctor’s quashing of two thirds 
of a subpena requiring the American Medical Association to 


Be 


52 
F 
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that present facilities are and that 
care. 
The actual number of persons unable to obtain such 
care cannot be determined with accuracy. What is per- 
haps more important than arriving at the actual nuniber 
ects. 
8. Better organization of medical resources. 
RECOM MENDATIONS 

1. The committee endorses in principle a part pay 
hospital and clinic for the low income group, which 
group it designates as those whose income level is just 
above that established by the Hillman Hospital in its 
“basic guide for determining indigency.” 

2. In order to differentiate between charity, part-pay : 
and pay patients the committee feels that it will be 
essential to establish a dignified and efficient business 
bureau with a social service department to investigate 
thoroughly the financial status of patients. This should 
be a centralized service functioning for all charity and 
part-pay institutions including the Hillman Hospital 

TRO ONS SL LU and clinic, department of public welfare, health depart- 
4. Better facilities for the treatment of syphilis. ment and others. 
5. Provision for hospitalization of contagious disease cases. 3. The committee recognizes the total inadequacy for 
6. More sanatorium beds for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
7. More adequate provision for the care of transients and 
nonresidents. 
8. Increased facilities at Hillman Hospital and clinic, larger 
social service staff. 
public health in Jefferson County are small 
. but fal! 50 per cent short of the requirements for a 
ve eons’ per minimum program. Furthermore, state subsidy to Jef- 
P y mem ferson County for county health work, on a per capita 
basis, is only 50 per cent of that granted to other 
1. Payment through public funds of physicians and dentists ¢ouynties and should be increased. 
for home, office and institutional care of the indigent. ‘ , 
2. A centralized social service bureau to serve all agencies. : | The remainder of the report deals with a local hos- 
3. Provision for health examination of persons over 12 years pital and a special “Proposed Plan for the Medical 
of age Care of the Indigent and Low Income Groups.” ] 

In overruling the motion to quash the revised subpena, Justice 
Proctor is reported to have set down the following memoran- 
dum opinion : | 

A recent subpena duces tecum to the American Medical Association 
was partially quashed, as unreasonable and oppressive because of its 

present before the Special SOMC sweeping requirements. This subpena is intended to overcome those faults. 
Justice revised the subpena. The revised subpena would com- euned Ego although longer than the statutory period of 
mand to bring: All . . . documentary communications and 
all reports or memoranda . . . containing statements with in mind the nature of the inquiry. The papers required, it is understood, 
respect to any action or policy taken or adopted or considered are only those which may now be in possesison of the association or its 
on behalf of the I see no reason why the association cannot comply with the subpena 
association afhliated without undue difficulty or hardship, if its papers have been kept under any 
opposition to group _ efficient system of filing. 
: care on a peri- Counsel for the association again contend that the papers described by 
received from Jan. the subpena are irrelevant and incompetent to the subject matter of the 
inquiry before the grand jury and that the matters being investigated 
at the headquar- cannot by their nature involve any violation of the Sherman Astitrust 
Act, in respect of its local or interstate provisions. It is therefore argued 
that as the investigation concerns matters of which this court would 
have no jurisdiction, the proceeding cannot legally form ‘he foundation 
for issuance of the subpena. It is insisted that the court should sew 
determine these basic questions. 
Ore —I cannot agree with these contentions. The virtual effect of the propo 
void. sitions to now pass upon the admissible quality of evidence sought for 
nited production before the grand jury, or produced before it, and to determine 
to vital questions of jurisdiction, would be to require a close and detailed 
A supervision by the court of the grand jury process in this investigation 
mto = which, I think, can find no proper support in the historical background 
will and development of the grand jury system, or the well established rules 
of criminal procedure. Moreover, the present inquiry before the special 


ANNUAL CONGRESS ON MEDICAL 
EDUCATION AND LICENSURE 


Monpay Morninc, Fesrvary 13 
The Protection of the Public Through the Activities of the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitels 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, M.D., LL.D., Chairman, Stanford University, Calif. 
(Subject to be Announced) 
James B. Conant, Ph.D., President, Harvard University, Cambridge, 


(Subject to be Announced) 
Walter F. Donaldson, M.D., Secretary, Medical Society of the State of 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 


Monpay Artrernoon, Fesrvary 13 


The South as Testing Ground for the Regional Approach to Public 
Health and Public Welfare 


The Construction of the Small Hospital 
of the firm of Schmidt, Garden and Erikson, Archi- 


Tvuespay Morninc, Fesrvary 14 


School 
Electric and Manufacturing x 
Tenure of Members of the Faculty in Schools of Medicine 
Anton J. Carison, Ph.D., Frank P. Hixon 
fessor of Physiology, University 


Twespay Noon, Fesrvary 14 


Luncheon to which all those 
i meeting, attending the Congress are invited 


Address: What the Undergraduate College Should Give the Future 
William Mather Lewis, LL.D., President, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


Monpay Eventnc, Fesrvary 13 
Fepesation Dinwea 
(Program to be later.) 


Tvespay, Fesrvary 14 


Tue Feversation or State Mepicat Boaaps or rue 
States 


Service Pro- 
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The Committee on Scientific Exhibit of the Board of Trustecs 


members of which are Dr. Kellogg Speed, Chicago, chair- 
; Dr. Frank D. Dickson, Kansas City, Mo., and Dr. Walter 


Estell Lee, Philadelphia. 

The Special Exhibit on Anesthesia will be presented for the 
third year under the supervision of a committee composed of 
Dr. Ralph M. Waters, Madison, Wis., chairman; Dr. John S. 
Lundy, Rochester, Minn.; Dr. Henry S. Ruth, Philadelphia, 
and Dr. Philip D. Woodbridge, Boston. 

Application blanks for space for other exhibits may be obtained 
from the Director, Scientific Exhibit, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 North Dearborn Chicago. 


COMMITTEE OF PHYSICIANS 
MAKES NEW RELEASE 


WITNESSES BEFORE THE GRAND 
JURY IN WASHINGTON 
The following additional witnesses are reported to have 
appeared before the Special Grand Jury in Washington, D. C.: 
Loos 


RADIO BROADCASTS 
The fourth series of programs broadcast in dramatic form 
fictitious but typical incidents of significance in rela- 
tion to health by the American Medical Association and the 
National Broadcasting Company, entitled “Your Health,” began 
Wednesday October 19 and will run consecutively for thirty- 
six weeks. 

The program is broadcast each Wednesday over the Blue 
network of the National Company at 2 p. m. 
eastern standard time (1 p. m. central standard time, 12 noon 
mountain time, 11 a. m. Pacific time).* 


December 14. What Shall We Eat? 
December 21. Hidden Treasures in Foods. 
December 28. Good Milk, Good for You. 
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7 Dec. 10, 1958 
t gtand jury is of an original nature. Neither the American Medical Asso- 
. ciation nor any other party has been held for action of the grand jury upon THE ST. LOUIS SESSION 
any criminal charge. The inquisition has its origin with the grand jury. 
a There are as yet no defendants. There may never be any. Hence, at Special Exhibits on Fractures and on Anesthesia 
i 
| this stage of the proceedings, the association has no such status as entitles in the Scientific Exhibit 
|) it to raise any of the vital questions now urged upon the court. 

inion, the moti wash the should be 
has announced two special features for the St. Louis session, 
ee May 15-19, 1939. 

The Special Exhibit on Fractures will be presented asx a: 
| ee former annual sessions under the supervision of a committee 
| 
r The Annual Congress of the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical Association will be held 
Ml at the Palmer House, Chicago, Feb. 13 and 14, 1939. The 
"i Federation of State Medical Boards of the United States will 
' participate in the Congress. The program follows: 
: The Orgenization and Subject Matter of General Education 
: Robert Maynard Hutchins, LL.B., President, University of Chicago. ee 
Conetien Reperimente in Modieat Economics a Care, Inc., issued for release on December 3 a statement signed 
* oc, M.D. LL-D., General Secretary, Canadian Medical by Dr. John P. Peters and said to express the point of view of 
. os abies the committee in relationship to the National Health Program. 
i Howard W. Odum, LL.D., Director, Institute for Research in Social 
) Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
SYMPOSIUM ON THE SMALL wWoOSPITAL 
Organization and Management of the Smeil Hospital 
Malcolm T. MacEachern, M.D., Associate Director, American College 
it my se nero Los Angeles, and Dr. George R. Stevenson of the San Diego 
ommunity Hospital : ; ; if. . Mi A. Shadid 
| Barry C."Smith, General Director, The Commonwealth Fund, New York. 
; “er 3 . of Elk City, Okla., said to be the founder and medical director 
The Planning end Organization of the Small Hespital 
William Henry Walsh, M.D., Consultant Specialist. on Hospitals, © the Farmer's Union Cooperative Hospital Association, an 
' Chicago. Mr. F. D. Kilpatrick, said to be a labor leader of Akron, Oho, 
| who ds organizing the Summit County Cooperative Health 
| Association. 
| The Program of the National Commitice for Mentel Hygiene 
: Clarence M: Hincks, M.D., General Director, National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, New York. 
Federal Support of Professional Education 
Dean Lewis, M.D., Surgeon-in-Chief, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more, . 
Fundamentals of Industriel Hygiene 
T. Lyle Hazlett, M.D., Professor of Industrial Hygiene, University o 
These programs are broadcast on what is known in radio 
as a sustaining basis; that is, the time is furnished gratis by ' 
the radio network and local stations and no revenue is derived 
ee from the programs. Therefore, local stations may or may not 
which are owned and operated by the National Broadcasting 
Company. 
The next three programs to be broadcast, together with their 
Pe 1. Owing to program conflicts, there will be no Chicago broadcast of the 
program. Instead, a recording of the will he broadcast 
over station WENR at each Wednesday. “This recording wi be 
(P to be 1 leter.) rebroadcast of the network program broadcast earlier 
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Medical News 


WItLt CONFER A FAVOR BY SENDING FoR 
THIS DEPARTMENT ITEMS OF NEWS OF MORE OF Less 
UENTEREST: SUCH AS RELATE TO SOCIETY acTiv- 
NEW HOSPITALS, EDUCATION AND PUBLIC HEALTH.) 


ARIZONA 


Plague Infection in Prairie According to Publi 
Health Reports, plague infection has proved in a 
ninety-cight fleas collected from eighteen prairie dogs (Cyno- 


Seventeenth Clinical Meeting—The Fort Smith Clinical 
Society held its seventeenth meeting in Fort Smith October 11 
under the auspices of the clinical staffs of St. Edwards Mercy 
and Sparks Memorial hospitals. The speakers included : 

. George V. Brindley, Temple, T reatment 

Charles T. nm, The 


Dr. James W, Use of Sulfanilamide in Undulant Fever. 
. Arther F. Factors in Mortality of Appendicitis. 
COLORADO 
at Denver.—The midwinter 


te clinics, sponsored by the 
er will be at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
14-16. The clinics are open to all ors of medicine in the 
M . in 1 


Dr, "Horton Canpario, Nashville, Tenn., professor of pediatrics, 
rt i icine 
of lowa Medicine. 
ILLINOIS 
Tri-County Meeting The Knox County 
edical Society host at a meeting with the Henry and 
Warren county i ies in October 
The speakers included 
Ww Cole, Hyperthyroidism. 
Dr, Gane'l Straith, First Aid Treatment of Automobile 
toe the Face 


Logan 
Hospital News.—The National Jewish tubercu- 
a 
Chicago at 30 North La Salle Street. 


Means.” —~ The ical Society was 
addressed October G. Higgins, Milwaukee, 
on “Ophthalmic S in India” and W A. Fisher, 
“Senile Cataract: The Usual Method of Operating in India. 

obert von der Heydt color of 


IOWA 


Personal.—Rev. G. T. Notson resigned as superintendent 
of the Methodist Hospital, Sioux City, October 21; he has 
held, the position since the hospital was founded eighteen years 
ago.——Dr. Edwa 


Home of State Medical Association and State Department of Heakh. 


——The Chicago Orthopaedic Society was addressed November 
Pe 11 by Drs. Walter R. Fischer on “Fracture of the Scapula 
Requiring Open Reduction” (report of a case) and Wallace H. 
Cole, St. Paul, “Clinical Observations on the regen Ban 
Bone.”"———Dr. Gilbert J. Thomas, clinical associate 
of urology, University of Minnesota Medical School, Minne- 
apolis, discussed “Tuberculosis of the Urological Tract” before 
the Chicago Medical and Urological societies at a joint mect- 
Singh Mi SI ing December 7 at the Chicago Woman's Club. 
| 
of St. Johns, Apache County. 
head football coach at the State University of lowa, Iowa City, 
’ ARKANSAS following his resignation from a similar position at Holy Cross 
College, Boston. Dr. Anderson graduated at Rush Medical 
College in 1930. 
Gifts to the University.—The University of Iowa Col- 
lege of Medicine, Iowa City, announces a gift of $22,500 from 
the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation to be spent over 
a two year period. Of the total, $12,500 will provide for a 
under Dr. Cecil S. O'Brien on inflammatory ' of the 
eye, and the remainder will be used to continue the research 
program in the department of pathology under Dr. Harry P. 
— Smith, on blood clotting and the bleeding tendency. ‘ 
Dr. Artess A. Blair, Treatment of Lt nderweight in Nondiabetic Indi- KENTUCKY 
Memorial to Dr. Joseph N. McCormack. — Head- 
the State Department of Health of Kentucky were recently 
moved to a new home purchased by the state at 620 South 
society. The guest speakers will include : 
Dr. Arlic Ray Barnes, Rochester, Minn., of medicine, Uni- 
| versity of Minnesota Graduate School of Medicine. 
. Dr. Rollin Russell Best. Omaha, Neb., assistant professor of anatomy 
ir, William P. Murphy, Boston, The Practical Management of the 
Aveme Patient. 
, Dr. Arthur E. Hertzler, Hal Kan., as the after dinner 
Third Street, Louisville, and dedicated October 4 during the | 
; annual meeting of the state medical association. The 
has been made a permanent memorial to Dr. Joseph N. 
McCormack, first health yy am. Speakers at the 
Personal.—Dr. Paul R. Cannon, professor of pathology, dedicatory exercises were Howard, Glasgow, 
University of Chi ae of Go state on 
Medical Fellowship ‘Board of the National Research Council, McCormack the Physician”; Gov. Albert B. Chandler, “Joseph 
for the period ending June 30, 1941, to complete the unexpired Nathaniel McCormack the Public Servant,” and Dr. Arthur 
Socie Mows.—At mesting of the Chicago Newological state medical association and son of = 
Seciety tee oster Kennedy, After the governor's address Miss Mary Tyler McCormack 
r New York, on “The Organic Background of Mind”; Victor unveiled a portrait and a bronze plaque of her grandfather in 
E. Gonda, “War Neuroses,” and Paul C. Bucy, “Tremor: A the entrance hall of the building. The portrait was painted by ; 
Considerati : iti » Surgical Charles Sneed Williams, a Kentucky artist, and presented by 
the medical association. The plaque was the gift of the state 
department of health and of county health departments. 
' Dr. Joseph N. McCormack was appointed state health officer 
. when the state board of health was created in 1883 following 
: an epidemic of yellow fever. He is said to have been instru- : 
ISCASES eye ——Dr. Howard C. Tay New mental in the passage of the state’s first medical practice act 
¢ discussed “Relationship of Hormones to the Toxemias of Preg- and the first administrator of the law. Among other laws he 
nancy” before the Chicago Gynecological Society November 18. sponsored were licensure laws, a vital statistics law and a bill | 
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consolidating health agencies. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee on reorganization of the American Medical Association, 
functioned from 1901 to 1910. Dr. McCormack died 
Aug. 4, 1922, aged 75. 


‘oronto, 


. Maas and William P. 


Rudolph Scott, Houghton, by the 
Hancock il of the Knights of Columbus, Hancock, ~ yer 
ber 11. 


the council; Dr. Scott is 80, a charter member of the Hough- 
ton County Medical Society and an emeritus member of the 
Michigan State Medical Association. 


he Washtenaw County edical Society 
on “The Acute Exant ta.” Dr. Thurman 
the Muskegon County Medical Society in Muskegon 28. 
Clinic. — The thir- 


Thirteenth Annual Highland Park 

teenth annual clinic of the Highland Park Physicians Club 

was held November 30 at the Highland Park General Hos- 


Martin H. 


. Henry A. Luce, Detroit, president of the Michigan 

- Medical Society, was toastmaster at the 
and Malcolm W. Bingay, editorial . Detroit Free Press, 

was the q 
MISSISSIPPI 

Society News.—The Delta Medical Society 
in Indianola October 12, among others, by Drs. T. 
Smith, Li Rock, Ark. on “Unusual Tumors the 
Booth, Drew, “Atabrine in Malaria.” 


George W. Tallulah, La. cory h Johnson, 
burg. and Walter H. Hugh 


NEWS 


Jone Bullowa, 
rhe, A. Loewe 
orthern New 
November 17 
Jersey. Dey Ey on “Endocrine Disturbances 


on Health and Welfare 
A. Harry Moore has appointed a special to “follow 
determine 


"Clothier “LD. 
anne BE of Rutgers University, New Brunswick, is general 
chairman of the committee, which has fifty members, including 
twenty-five physicians. Six technical subcommittees were created 
at the organization meeting in Trenton, November 16, as follows: 
expanded public health facilities, hospital facilities, indigent, 
low wage, wage insurance and related matters. Twelve 


to improvement. 
information, data accumulated in the surveys conducted by 
Medical of New Jersey and its component county 
will be utilized for information on those phases of 


ewark ; 


NEW YORK 


divisions dealing with rare books and 
documents, plastic graphic arts, instrument making and 
historical ic anatomy. 
a 


wishes especially to compile 
committee. 
-Dr. 


York Medical College and 

Flower recently announced the appointment to the 
faculty of Dr. Reuel A Sy an ) be professor of pediatrics, 
lessor of histology, 


ovr. A = 
MICHIGAN 
Hospital News.—Dr. Roscoe R. Graham, THE 
tured at Woman's Hospital, Detroit, Hospital Day, Novem- 
* ber 9; his subject was “Some Philosophic Problems Dealing 
' — Relation of the Fundamental Sciences to Every Day certain of the considerations brought out at the Washington 
Surgical 
Pe 
Society News.—A symposiut on ovarian tumors was pre- , Totmmittess to te subcommittee on expaiied public 
sented before the Ingham County Medical Society in Lansing health facilities were also created, as follows: advisory com- 
October 18 by Drs. Harry M. Nelson and Donald C. Beaver, mittee at large, maternal and child health, crippled children, 
Detroit———Dr. Evan G. Galbraith, Toledo, discussed “Pul- blind, tuberculosis, venereal disease, cancer, pneumonia, mental 
monary Atelectasis” before the Jackson County Medical Society diseases, industrial diseases, school health and college health. 
Complete, comprehensive information on all phases of medi- 
cal care in New Jersey will be assembled by this committee. 
The fact-finding work of the committee will include deter- 
mination of what physical equipment, facilities and services 
are available to satisfy the health requirements of the popula- 
tion, determination of the incidence of degenerative diseases 
among groups in various income levels, determination of the 
adequacy of present sanitation measures and determination of 
what additional physical equipment, facilities, services and 
— — _ —_ policies are required to assure that the health of the people 
will be safeguarded. Finally the committee will undertake to 
Dr develop practical methods for remedying any conditions or 
The following physicians are members of the committee: 
Drs. William J. Carrington, Atlantic City, president of the 
state medical society; Fred H. Albee, New York; Walter G. 
Alexander, Orange; Leverett D. Bristol, Montclair; Charles 
V. Craster, Newark; Samuel B. English, Glen Gardner; 
George W. Fithian, Perth Amboy; Edward Guion, Northfield; 
: = Edgar A. Ill, Newark; Allen G. Ireland, Trenton; Henry 
——A symposium on diseases of nutrition was ed before Kessler, N je H. Kler, New Brunswick; Augustus 
hina ick P. Lee, Paterson; Julius Levy, 
T ahaffey, Trenton; Stanley H. Nichols, 
A ark; George O'Hanlon, Jersey City; Berthold S. 
tlantic City; . Rector, Jersey City; Spencer T. 
NEW JERSEY Snedecor, Hackensack; Arthur L. Stone, Camden, and LeRoy 
child guidance program centered about the neuropsychiatric 
clinic of the Paterson General Hospital has been developed a 
in cooperation with interested agencies. The plan is to have Rochester Academy Plans Museum.—Plans for a medi- 
a discussion with the specific agency that can best aid each cal museum in the new building of the Rochester Academy 
child, with aa for treatment. A monthly conference of Medicine are in process of formation. Committees have 
is planned with cach agency to study the development of the 
child, who is seen frequently at the clinic during the period 
of study. The general hospital gives its facilities to the pro- 
ject, and the social agencies contribute the social workers and 
social facilities. Among the agencies that are cooperating are librarians of the city, and the university and the Rochester 
the Family Welfare Society, probation authorities, criminal Museum of Arts and Sciences is ing. The academy 
courts, police department, schools, churches, Church Mission 
Help, North ag! Training School, the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, Young Women's Christian Association, the 
Young Men's Hebrew Association and Young Women’s 
Hebrew Association. Dr. Theodore Rothman is director of 
the project. essor icine, niversit c, Wi 
Society News.—At a recent meeting of the Monmouth deliver the third Harvey — 
come Beet Society in Asbury Park the speakers were of Medicine December 15 
Drs. A. Kazmann, Long Branch, on “Early Symptoms Body.” 
of Gastrointestinal Carcinoma’; Louis F. Albright, Spring 
Lake, “Treatment of Pernicious Ancmia,” and Carlos ‘A. Pons 
Asbury Park, “Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever."——A sym- 
> a pain low in the back was presented before the 
ey Motes Society in Passaic October 13 by and neuroanatomy, and Dr. David , associate 
Drs. Arthur Gill, Philadelphia; William J. Mixter, clinical professor of medicine. Dr. Benjamin was formerly 
Boston, and Samuel Kleinberg, New York——Dr. Frederic assistant professor of zoology at Northwestern University, 
E. Elliott, Reachtye, etiressd the Essex County Medical Chicago, and Dr. Scherf was associate professor of medicine 
Society, Newark, November 10, on “Medical Expense Insur- at the University of Vienna. 


nt 


Hospital News.—A_ department of 
y opened at the Evangelical Deaconess 
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The na 

be to Brook Ospital —— Frances 
Schervier — = ome for the Aged. bait the Sisters 
of the Poor St. Francis, was dedicated N 6. It is 
a six story “ws M beds 
those former St. Francis Home for Aged Incuraies 

ber 30. 


Socie he of he 


e ic Rabbit Serum Therapy of Pneumonia.” 
Dr. Alfred C. Beck addressed society October 25 on 
Syphilis in 


dall Mercer and Evans E. T ’, Enid, 

Woods- Alfalfa County Medical , Cherokee, 

on “Prenatal and Treatment” and 
“The Thy 9). sad 
Frederick Redding Hood, Oklahoma ; the Gar- 
held County Medical 27, on “Treatment 


Ci 
of Pneumonia with ” 
ties” mia Serum Therapy and “Cardiac Irregulari- 


was 


Poy: hoses in 


Adolescence. 
Dr, awson Lowrey, New York, Problems of Aggression and 
in 


Dr. Josephine Hf. Kenyon, New York, Stimulation of Growth in Short 
hiren. 

Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D., Vineland, N. J., Social Maturation. 

My Ayres Burgess, Ph.D. New “Work, Height Charts in Growth 


Dr. Frederick H. Allen, presided at the morn- 
ing session and Miles Murphy, PhD. 


Philadelphia, at the 


oo ae Dr. director of the 
Sessions will be held at the Bellevue-Stra tford Hotel. 
Society News.—Dr. William 


Surgeons, New York, addressed the Philadelphia Pediatric 
November & A 


Women Sponsor Cancer Forum.—The Women’s A 
ospital Research Institute and district 


Cancer. 
Dr. James J. Durrett, U. S. Food and Drag Administration, Washing- 


Y.-F Depariment of Health with 
MacCarty, Rochester, Minn., How the Pathol- 


Filter Company, Louis, Ky. or the sady of materials o 
value in the construction of filters for air conditi 
Frank F. Rupert, Ph.D., who has been 

at the institute since 1935, has been appointed to 
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Hospital with Plans for Third Postgraduate Institute—The Philadel- 
fenr rautmann a arry J. Kosenthal in charge. ple County Medical Society will sponsor its third annual 
ostgraduate Institute March 13-17, 1939, on the subjects 
“Blood jas” and “Metabolic Disorders.” There 
Phila- 
delphia Clinical Association November 15 on “Pseudosurgical 
Abdomen.”——At a meeting of the Philadelphia Neurological 
Association November 18 the speakers included Drs. Lester 
: S. King, Princeton, N. J. on “Equine Encephalomyelitis” and 
Ce m M. Mac a n Sutit——A program 
on pneumonia was presented before the Bronx County Medical 
: Society November 16 by Drs. Ralph S. Muckenfuss, John A. 
Colucci, Jesse G. M. Bullowa and Colin M. MacLeod. —— 
Dr. James T. Bronx Pathological 
Society November 15 on “Pathology Anesthesia: Tissue the Nonspecificity of M of the Roentgen Changes,” and 
Changes and the Pathologic Physiology Involved in the Use Richard L. Day. “Effect of Sleep on Insensible Perspiration 
of Modern Anesthetics."-—-A pneumonia program was pre- jn Infants and Children.” 
sented before the Medical Society of the County of Queens 
November 1 by Drs. Wheelan D. Sutliff on “The New York ee | 
of the Pennsylvania State Nurses’ Association a 
cancer forum November 29-30 at the Bellevue-Stratford. The 
guest speakers included : 
i Vil art Cleve! Highlights in the list of 
. Cancer Quack of 
NORTH CAROLINA 
cago, and Grady E ay, Atlanta, ressed the North Caro- . — 
lina Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Society at its annual meeting Prevention and. Early 
in Raleigh recently on “Chronic Sinus Infections” and Recognition of Cancer. 
“Arteriolar ae in the Fundus Oculi; Convergent Stra- Pittsburgh 
bismus in Children” respectively. Dr. Franklin C. Smith, P , 
Charlotte, was elected president; Dr. Henry H. Briggs Jr., Hospital News. — Montefiore Hospital held its annnal 
Asheville, vice president, and Dr. Milton R. Gibson, Raleigh, “scientific day” November 12 with Dr. Samuel A. Levine, 
reelected secretary. —— Dr. Vann M. Long, Winston-Salem, Boston, as the guest speaker and clinician. _ Dr. Levine spoke 
was elected president of the North Carolina Urological Asso- im the evening on “The Value of Auscultation. 
ciation at its annual meeting in Greensboro October 31. ch on Air Filters.—Mellon Institute announces the 
Dr. John Mason Hundley Jr., Baltimore, was the guest speaker 
at the annual dinner, on “Physiologic and Pathologic Obser- 
vations on the Urinary Tract During Pregnancy.” 
| OKLAHOMA 
- Officers.—Dr. Frederick E. Dargatz, formerly 
, of Kinsley, Kan. has been appointed director of the health 
, unit of Ardmore to succeed Dr. Richard M. Parish. —— - 
Dr. Reed Wolfe, Sulphur, has been appointed health super- tal bie noes Ronn Ngnng FA October 18 and named 
intendent of Choctaw County. in honor of Dr. Adolf Meyer, Henry Posy professor of 
Society News.—Drs. Carroll M. Pounders, Oklahoma City, ychiatry, Johns Hopkins University of Medicine, 
and James William Finch, Hobart, addressed the Western De iienore The semiannual meeting of the New England | 
Oklahoma Medical Society at a meeting in Hobart recently Society of Psychiatry was held in the afternoon go 
in Childhood” and of dedication. Dr. and Dr. John E. n 
‘omiting Pregnancy” ively ——Drs. J. Wen- made addresses at dedication exercises. san 
H. Howes, superintendent of the 
Dr. Meyer a scroll commemorating the occasion. — n the after- 
noon Dr. Meyer addressed the psychiatric society on “The 
Psychiatric Hospital in a Progressive Health Program.” In | 
the evening a dinner was held in honor of Dr. Meyer at the 
University Club in Providence, under the auspices of the Rhode 
Island Society for Neurology and ee. Wakter 
° H. Weig ner, Providence, president society, presided 
PENNSYLVANIA Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, state commissioner 
Program on Exceptional Child.—The child research clinic of mental diseases, was toastmaster. speakers included 
of the Woods, Schools, Langhorne, presented its fifth institute Drs. Charles 
on_the exceptional child October 18. The following program $5,000,000 r. . 
(Cameron, Baltimore, Factors in the Etiology of capacity of 120 beds and was built at a cost of $296,500. 
TENNESSEE 
Soc News.—Drs. Edward E. Reisman Jr. and Earl R. 
addressed the Chattanooga and Hamilton County 
Medical Society, Chattanooga, October 13, on “Traumatic : 
Injuries to the Extremities” and “Wrist —, respectively. 
——At a meeting of the Hardin-Lawrence- Perry-Wayne 
Counties Medical Society in Lawrenceburg recently the 
MY SeSSiOn. speakers were Drs. William E. Boyce, Flatwoods, on “The | 
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Nashville, “Duodenal Ulcer”; Thomas J. Stockard, Lawrence- 
burg, “Poliomyelitis,” and Oval N. Bryan, Nashville, “Use of 
Antipneumococcic Serum in the Treatment of Pneumonia.” 


state board 
med examiners to succeed Dr. Marcus G. Spi 
Memphis, whose term ex ——Orren W. Hyman, D., 


who is studying at the Johns Hopkins 

of Hygiene and Public loath. Dr. Willard 
St. Charles, has succeeded Dr. George R. Car 


WISCONSIN 


on “Preoperative and Postoperative Care.” : 
ospital News.—St. Vincent Hospital, Green Bay, cele- 
fiftieth anniversary of its opening October 12-13 

a di for the staff, and county officials and open 
Hospi celebrated its 


ital 


i 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


i A, Ph.D., Madison, Wis., at the University of Sheffield, 
Theme Davies, Bekimore, at the California Institute of 

Dr. Carl Larson, Butte, Mont., at the University of Rochester 


(N, 
Dr, Arthur P. Richardson, San Francisco, at John Hopkins University, 


Jane A. Russell, Ph.D., Berkeley, Calif. at Yale University, New 
Wilfred W. Westerfeld, Ph.D., St. Louis, at Oxford University, Oxford, 


Dr. Charles P. Fitzpatrick, Providence, R. 1., Facilities for Research. 
E. Morton M.Ed.. Worcester, Mass, Function of Biometric 


Dr. George Gilbert Smith, Boston, Relationship of Birth Control to 

Mental Conditions. 

ag ta rd, Ellis Island, N. Y., Immigration and the Mental 
Landis, Ph.D.. New Page, Ph.D., Rochester, 

N. ¥.. M tude of the Problem of Mental Disease. 


| 
during the International Goiter Conference in Washi 
. ity, was ted vice 
president. Dr. William Blair Mosser, Kane, Pa., is corre. 
Personal.—Dr. Leonard E. Ragsdale, at one time superin- sponding secretary and Dr. George C. Shivers, Colorade 
tendent of the State Home for the Feebleminded, Donelson, Sptings, recording secretary——-Dr. Paul A. O'Leary, Roch- 
has been appointed superintendent of the Central State Hos- ester, Minn., was elected president of the American Academy 
ital for the Insane, Nashville. ——Dr. Malcolm T. Tipton, of Dermatology and ad a at the annual meeting in St. 
elec vice ‘ a . Earl D. ne, Buffalo, sec- 
retary. The 1939 meeting will be held in Philadelphia 
dean of the University of Tennessee College of Medicine, _ Fellowships in Medical Sciences.— The National Research 
| Memphis, received the honorary degree of doctor of laws Council announces that the following fellows, appointed by the 
from Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas, recently. medical fellowship board, have begun their work: 
uremia Dr. Louis K. Alpert, Chicago, at the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Changes in Health Officers.—Dr. John G. McNiel, St. 
Charles, has been appointed health officer of the Montgomery 
health Dr. William W. Fuller, 
Pittsylvania County district, succeeding Dr. Benjamin - ; , 
dolph Allen. Dr. Carpenter and Dr. Allen are also at Johns ae on Mental Health—The section on medical 
Hopkins. Dr. Stephen J. Beeken, Lexington, recently assistant “"*"eS ‘a American Association for the Advancement of 
in the Rockbridge County district, has been appointed health 5c?ence will conduct a symposium on mental health at the 
officer of the Russell-Tazewell district with headquarters at "ual Christmas meeting in Richmond, Va, December 28-30. 
Richlands. He succeeds Dr. Vernon A. Turner, Richlands, >¢5s!0ns will be held at the Commonwealth Club except the 
who is studying at the Harvard School of Public Health. final general session, which will be at the Mosque. Contribu- 
tions to be in and the 
fF oo devoted to discussion of them. topic will 
he d sed ' 
Seclety Mows—Dr. Karl C. Wold, St. Pout, addressed ef Harvard Matic 
d, psychiatry, Harvard University Medical School, 
the Pierce-St. Croix County Medical Society, Baldwin, Octo- Boston, will give the summary and address at the general 
ty session. Among the contributions listed in the program are: 
; len nders Dunbar, N Y Rearing jomal Fac 
a twenty bed institution it has grown to a capacity of 263. ‘on Social: Health Programs Dealing with Ecumomnic Dreability. en 
Personal.—Dr. Glenford L. Bellis has retired as superin- ithe. Business 
nal les C. i > .D., iffer 
sanatorium gave a testimonial banquet to Dr. Bellis October 
13 and presented him with a plaque-——Dr. Albert J. Randall, Dr. George 5. Stevenson, New York, Psychiatry in a Community. 
assistant director of health iS Pena, has been appointed Dr. Edward A. Strecker, Philadelphia, Undergraduate Instruction in 
director to succeed Dr. Gustave Windesheim, who retired States and Canada 
October 15. _ Dr. Thomas M. Rivers, New York, is chairman of the sec- 
GENERAL tion on medical sciences and Malcolm H. Soule, Sc.D. Ann 
Arbor, Mich. is secretary. Dr. Walter L. Treadway of the 
enn., 4 1 the program committee. 
» pleaded guilty in the federal court at Kansas City 
Ocwber 19 on sixty-two counts covering of Elixir 
< made City plant 
company. was fined n federal court at 
3 the defendant's vy ~ pleaded Government Services 
on counts and was sentenced to pay a of $150 
es count, making a total of $16,800 (Tue Jovrwna:, Government Dedicates Narcotic Hospital at 
October 22, p. 1567). Fort Worth 
Special Society Elections.—Dr. Edward S. Godfrey Jr, | The U. S. Public Health Service hospital for narcotic addicts 
New York state commissioner of health, Albany, was chosen at Fort Worth, Texas, the rae af ie oes. was dedicated 
and Public H Baltimore, was installed as president. The in charge of the division of mental hygiene of the public health 
following were elected vice presidents: Drs. Albert Grant service, and James V. Bennett, director of the bureau of 
Fleming, Montreal, Canada; Leonides A prisons of the department of justice. The new institution 
department of health, Mexico, and Edwin H covers 1,400 acres and cost $4,000,000. It includes an admin- 
istration building, a clinical ward building, a maximum cus 
L. Williams Jr, U. S. Public Health tody ward, residences for personnel and maintenance structures. 
D. C., was chosen president-elect of the An A prolonged treatment building for advanced cases oi addic- 
tion will be ready in 1939. The first narcotic hospital at 
ovember es Bu Be C. Reed, San Lexington, Ky., was opened in 1935. It is said that the Fort 
tome rg? Ww . — Worth unit places less emphasis on custodial features, such as 
and secretary respectively Dr. James K = ong ice, medical 
——Dr. urgeon iam F., ort service, 
ilton, Ont., was chosen "psi ele of the director of the new hospital, is a graduate of Washington 
ciation for the Study of Goiter at the recent annual I 9 University School of Medicine, St. Louis. 
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11 FOREIGN LETTERS 


New Regulations for Nursing Prof. Karl Sudhoff Is Dead 
The national government has just issued a “Statute for Regu- Prof. Karl Sudhoff, former ordinarius of the history of 
lation of Nursing,” which contains certain innovations. In medicine at Leipzig University, died shortly before completion 
Germany, as elsewhere, a crisis in nursing has long existed. of his cighty-fifth year. A country practitioner for some thirty 


generation of persons willing to enter Christian nursing orders. founded chair of medical history at Leipzig. This chair was 
This state of affairs has been exacerbated by the spiritual the first of its kind in Germany. Sudhoff's publications on 


hood as well as into the German Red Cross, the latter group medical historian. His research on manuscripts represented 
having been reorganized along Nazi lines. Nevertheless, the surprisingly rich contributions to our knowledge of medieval 
need for a greater number of younger nurses is still urgent; medicine. In 1903, in collaboration with the chemist Kahibaum, 
the number of training schools is likewise inadequate. These Sudhoff founded the German Society of Medical and Natural 
circumstances underlie promulgation of the new decree, which Scientific History. At Leipzig he established and headed the 
now, for the first time, envisages a nationwide regulation i 
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(Nazi style) as well as of German blood. Like qualifications the institute. His eightieth birthday found him still vigorously 
are demanded of matriculants in the nursing schools. Hereafter active in this capacity. Sudhoff was 
the course of training will cover only one and one-half years, services. Among other things he was 
instead of two years, as formerly. Professional training must philosophy and veterinary medicine and honorary member 


Society 
the basis of instruction. The curriculum must include an intro- History changed its style to “Sudhoff-Gesellschaft” in his honor. 
duction to “weltanschaulichen,” ethical principles of the nursing Sudhoff was the extremely active editor of “Classics of Medi- 
cine,” “Studies in Medical History” and the journal Archiv fiir 
pulsory insurance against personal injury and sickness is stipu- Geschichte der Medizin, among other publications. 


| 


The license is issued to a person who has passed the examina- Regular Corvespendent 
tion, but at first the nursing activities of the graduate are ragstioen! ” on & 1m 
restricted to a public hospital. Only after a year of nursing 

in such an institution is the licensee certi The Institute of Thermolegy 


the 


il 
4 
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bodily weight was the greater. From study of a family tree In North Holland province, since 1930, tens of thousands 
which comprised records of fifty-eight members over four of children have submitted to combined immunization against 
generations, it was ascertained that psoriasis had been present scarlatina and diphtheria, effected by a mixture of diphtheria 
in the generation of the grandparents but had reappeared only antitoxin and scarlatina antitoxin. This immunization has 
in the twins (four siblings of the latter were unaffected). The favorably influenced the incidence of diphtheria and also, to a 
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appears noteworthy that in this family diabetes was present in times accompanied by a scarlatiniform exanthem and slight 
three members on the same (maternal) side. | _ elevation of temperature. 


lh sources, expresses itself most clearly in a lack of a new worked to accept appointment as extraordinarius in the newly 
age of younger persons in the religious nursing organizations in general practice, he had earned a notable reputation as a 
has been paralleled by a stronger influx into the Nazi Sister- Paracelsus scholar, At Leipzig he grew to be the leading 
establish and maintain nurses’ training schools cither at their modern medicohistorical research into high regard. Worthy of 
own expense or, if necessity requires, with the aid of public note in addition to the mentioned paracelsian studies is Sudhoff's 
funds. These schools must enroll the young apprentice sisters pioneer work in medieval balneology and the history of syphilis. 
according to the maximal quotas prescribed by law for cach The guiding principle of Sudhoff's thought was constantly to 
institution. The training of male nurses is similarly regulated. serve the present by study of the past. In 1919 he became 
The director of a nurses’ training school must be a physician ordinarius and his retirement took place in 1925. Later, after 
and the assistant director either a nursing sister or a male his successor, Prof. H. E. Sigerist, had quit Leipzig for Balti- 
nurse. These officers must be morally and politically reliable more, Sudhoff resumed professorial activity and directorship of 
th 
on 
ed 
ns 
NETHERLANDS 
. This foundation, in 
‘ bn, has examined such 
ilation of stables, the 
tat in 
he nursing profession among others a method tor gaging the ver on of dwelling 
on recognition. rooms and work rooms, and a thermo-electric instrument for 
measurement of humidity. The foundation's chief of technical 
Psoriasis service took an active part in the work of the commission 
_ Julius Mayr, professor of dermatology at Munich, has pub- appointed to study atmospheric conditions in the buildings 
= a study of the problem of the heritability of psoriasis constructed by the Royal Institute of Engineers. 
vulgaris. The author found analogous cases in a pair of enzy- 
gotic female twins. It is significant that the disease was mani- Combined Immunization Against Scarlatina 
fested earlier and assumed a severer form in the twin whose and Diphtheria 
the gencalogic table it was ascertained that the penetrating inoculated children from 6 to 13 years of age, the scarlatina 
power of psoriasis is often extremely slight, since the disease morbidity was 15.1: 10,000; among 29,127 children not immun- 
was found to be much less extensively distributed than would ized the rate was 50.1: 10,000. Inoculation did not cause any 
a_i transmission. It serious complications, although local reactions occurred some- ‘ 


: 


Fie 
uf 


development of military medicine. In its broad sense military 
medicine requires public health establishments, social supple- 
mentary training and suitable surroundings for every i 

healtt 


ought to be considered. In the narrow sense, military medicine 
aims to strengthen the soldier's physical constitution, Medicine 


MARRIAGES 


university, also with many Japanese on its staff. The total 


postgraduate 
be founded to train graduates who wish to be specialists. 


All Medical Men Must Register 
The government has enacted a new law for the registration 


Dr. Tatsukichi Irisawa, honorary professor of Tokyo Imperial 
University, died at the age of 74 at the university hospital of 


position until 1927, when he resigned. In his will he asked his 
followers to dissect his body. He especially requested that his 
brain be dissected, for he had suffered from infantile paralysis 
at the age of 2. 


Marriages 


Maartix A. Compton, Ist Lieut. M. C., U. S. Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind., to Miss Bertha Mae La Fara ot North 
Vernon, October 22. 


Wuiasm C. Seeman, Stevens Point, Wis, to Miss 
Antoinette M. Doolan of Madison, 22. 


Maveice A. F. Haagvcrove, Milwaukee, to Miss Olive Van 
Susteren of Little Chute, Wis., September 3. 

Artruvur L. Rerarpy, Stevens Wis., to Miss Helen 
Steingraeber of Kewaunee, September 17. 


in 

Evcene E. Burzynsxt, Laona, Wis., to Miss Helen Krieger 
of Milwaukee, September 30. 

Tuomas Patne Sar Chicago, to Miss Gene Sternberg. 
of New York, 

Harotp L. to Miss Margaret Marian Plonsker, both 
of Milwaukee, August 10. 


Myron T. McCormack to Miss Edna Lucille Purtell, both of 
Milwaukee, September 3. 


Cuarces Quinico pe Luca to Miss Cecilia McCarthy, both of 

i ia, October 29. 

Leo A. Jorpan to Miss Adrienne L. Bates, both of Sagimaw, 
Mich., September 22. 

Harvey G. E. Matiow to Miss Alice Dierker, both of Water- 
town, Wis., July 21. 

A. to Miss Mildred Owen, both of Mil- 

August 28. 


Frank A. Maya to Miss Ruth N. Ryan, both of Pueblo, 
Colo., October 24. 

Wuuiam F. Racax, Milwaukee, to Miss Myrtle Halverson, 
September 24. ; 
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APAN 
(From Our a Corvespentent) number of Japanese professors is estimated to be over sixty, 
! Air Raid Experiment in a Basement 
For the protection of air raid refugees, the Industrial Hygiene 
Society, the planning board of the home office and the city 
2 protection association at Kanda joined September 12 in making of persons who are connected with medicine. The law requires 
a three hour experiment in the basement of the Hundredth reports from every physician, dentist, pharmacist and pure 
' Bank in the middle of Tokyo. Seventy adults participated, who lives in Japan or in its territory abroad, including the 
including forty-two examiners and inspectors. The directors South Sea islands. Once in every four years, on August 1. 
were Shigeyuki Kitaura and Kentaro Kuroyanagi, engineers. such persons are obliged to present a report concerning their 
: The department of architecture and the sanitation department bility to serve the government. Those who fail to make 
' of the Tokyo Imperial University participated. The army and returns are liable to a penalty of 500 yen ($135). Some of the 
the navy sent its inspectors. The aim was to observe the chief articles in the report concern military service, condition 
of health, possibility of engaging in the national mobilization 
and family relations. About 59,700 physicians, 21,000 dentists, 
26,700 chemists and 110,000 nurses are expected to make reports. 
Dr. Irisawa Is Dead 
pyelitis. After graduating in 1889 he was sent by the govern- 
ment to Germany to study for several years. In 1902 he was 
appointed to the chair of internal medicine. In 1921 he was 
of the: medical department and at the same tim 
F.) and the was appointed chief of court physicians. He held the latter 
at 4:35 the 
At 4:18 a 
while all the 
y notable ill 
s. Detailed 
Military Medicine 
Doxatp T. Hucnusox~, Madison, Conn. to Dre. Frances 
medicine based on fighting, or individual treatment. Medicine Katueyn Gramuinc of Milwaukee, September 28. 
H of New York, August 6. 
ought not to confine itself within its old circles but should dare Orro E. Toennart, Sheboygan, Wis., to Miss Bessie 
to embrace researches into the social life. The speaker went McIntyre of Madison, September 17. 
on to the problem of how to have better efficiency in fighting, Avsertt Fraser Lapstey, Badin, N. C., to Miss Mary Jane 
how to obtain a large quantity of pure water to supply soldiers, Hall of Roanoke, Va., November 12. 
how to provide soldiers with ample food in the field and how Howagp J. Laney, Prescott, Wis.. to Miss Katherine V. 
to reeducate the wounded to furnish them with new occupa- 
tions. He added that in the past war the number of the ill 
at the front was three or four to one wounded in fighting, but 
that in the present war the number has been reduced to 1.5 
with illness to one wounded. This fact shows the development 
of military medicine. 
Reopening of Peking University 
The old Peking University in North China was compelled 
to close because of the war between China and Japan. It is 
now making preparations for resuming lectures, and a great 
change in the organization is going to be realized with aid 
from Japan. The medical department, which was opened 
recently, has as its dean Prof. Dr. Hisomu Nagai, who had been 
dean in the Formosa Medical College after retirement from 
Tokyo Imperial University, and twelve professors and assistant 
. professors, all Japanese, have been appointed. The agricultural 
department was opened in September with many Japanese pro- 
fessors. An engineering department will be attached to the 
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Frank Mansfield Sharpe 
ew ; ; 
chronic myocarditis and arteriosclerosis. St. Luke’s Hospital of heart di " 
Samuel Beecher Pray @ New Rochelle, N. Y.; University Rufus V. Gamble, Elyria, Ohio; Western Reserve Univer- 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York, 1901; on the sity Medical Department, Cleveland, 1871; aged 90; died, Sep- 
N tember 28, of intestinal obstruction. 


: Samuel Cooke Ingraham, Philadelphia; Jefferson Medical 
Pranklin Gerberich, Limecport, Pa.; Medico- College of Philadelphia, 1886; RR: 
Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, 1909; member of the Medi- cystitie, prostatitis and wremie aged 88; died, September 11, of 
tember 21 Pennsylvania; aged 52; died, Sep- Scheel 
of Medicine, 1894; 73; ; 
Aloys Heinen, Chicago; d ot te. 


Pe; Un 5; aged 72; died, 
Of the Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania ; 81; ; 
died, September 2, of uremia. 


Jacob B. Oliver, Brazil, Ind. (licensed in Indiana in 1897) ; May N 
medical missionary and minister; aged 91 ; 
Philip yy ohn Francis ®@ Albany, N. Y.; Albany Medical 
College of Medicine, 1901; on the staff of St. Peter's Hospital ; aged 61; 
Walter Davis Wilson, Schlater, Mis.; University of Ten 
Willard Hanks Gage, Scattle; Eclectic Medical Institute, nessee Medical Department, Nashville, 1893; aged ; died, 
Cincinnati, 1899; aged 60; died, 16, of injuries pare b. 
Louisville (Ky.) Medical Department, 1876; ‘aged 85; died, 
Harry Melville @ Pittsburgh; U of 
of during Brantford, Ont., Canada; Uni- 
Walton Kansas City, Mo.; University M 
College of Kaneas City, 0. 1902; aged 79; died, September 10, Napoleon Rawle, Brooklyn; Eclectic 
30. 


died, 
Ge, Adam Hume Miller, T Ont, Canada; University 
* of Toronto Faculty of Medicine ; aged 58; died, Septem- 
; Bellevue 


Ohio ; Hos- 

Daniel Paul Ga. ; of Eclectic 
New York, 1898; aged 67; died, Sep- Medicine and Sue 
.Y. Col- Carolina 

: Hos Samuel McLean Withers, M Ga.; North 
75; Medical College, Davidson, aged Ged, September 

Hugh C. C ille, Texas; 

Robert C. Wear, Baxter Springs, University of died September. 
; 9. William A. Reed, New York; Hahnemann Medical College 
orld War ; aged 82; died, September cine, Se Lous, 1898; aged 67; died, September 17. 
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Jamestown General Hospital and the Woman's Christian Asso- Frank Hutchings, Crawfordsville, Ind. ; Medical 

William Walter Pretts @ Milwaukee; Northwestern Uni- Starling Medical College, Columbus, 1892; aged 81; died. Sep- 
Medical 1900 ; served tember 23, of cerebral ze. 

‘ar; on the staff of the Veterans Administration facility ; ag Johnston Frank, Dallas, Texas; Medical Coll of Ohi 
65 ; died, September 7, of heart disease. Cincinnati, 1880; Jefferson Medical College of Philad: iphia, 

Alfred Elias Orr, Montreal, Que. Canada; McGill Uni- 1886; aged 81; died, September 29. 
versity Faculty of Medicine, Montreal, 1888 ; at one time lec- Clarence Woodson Warnock, Huntington, W. Va.: Ken- 

turer in anatomy and demonstrator of biology at his alma  tuycky School of Medicine, Louisville, 1907; aged 57; died, Sep- 
RB aged 77 ; died, September 23. _ Sil, tember 16, in St. Mary's Hospital. 

ohn Bernhard Thompson, Wittenberg, Wis.; Milwa M Elizabeth Fetzer Mazza, East Cleveland, Ohio: 
Medical College, 1912; served during the World War ; Western Reserve Universi Schoo! ” of Medicine, Cleveland, 

noi: tgif pe 76 ; died in September in Germany of chronic cai College of Kansas City. Mo. 1890; aged 66; Gel, Soptcnber 
myocarditis and arteriosclerosis, = 11, of cirrhosis of the liver. 

James W. Ludden, Cincinnati; University of the South Napoleon B. Winfrey, Kansas City, Mo.; Kansas City 
Medical ~~ IY Sewanee, Tenn., 1894; aged 75; died, \fedical College, 1881; aged 86; died, September 10, of chronic 
September wy St. Agnes Hospital, Philadelphia, of hypostatic myocarditis and nephritis. 
id, Okla.; Louisville (Ky.) Medical College, 

10, in a local hospital of pros- 
i 
Milford, Del.; University of 

Peter Lorentz Vistaunet, Thief River Falls, Minn; Uni- 6g: ged. 

versity of Minnesota College of Medicine and Surgery, Minne- = Warg Greene Clarke, Chicago; Rush Medical College, 

mn Peyton Foster, MO.; Marion-Sims Co 
of dic; St. Louis, 1893; aged 74; died, September 29, of Andrew J. Allen, Subiaco, Ark. ; Gate City Medical College, 

J. M. Caldwell, Augusta, Ga.; Medical College of ; : 

ol William Lynn Wilson, St. Joseph, Mich.; Detroit College 
of 
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Bureau of Investigation 
FOR 
Causes Pain and Anguish 


TUCKER’S SPECIFIC 


Propaganda Department of the American 
ssociation) first called attention to the nostrum “Dr. 


CRIES 


New Legislation 


May 20, 1911, the Bureau of I 


of an Old, Old Asthma 


s Specific for Asthma, Hay Fever and Nasal 
” In a Notice of Judgment issucd Sept. 29, 1911, the 


declared the “specific” misbranded on two counts. 


years later THE JourNat (Nov. 1, 1924) pointed 


editorially that the Commissioner of Internal R 
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Proprietors 


As long ago as 
Tucker’ 


pe 


known as the 


Medical A 


Nathan 
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experience has doubtless proven that we can relieve your 
Asthma or Hay Fever without the necessity of a personal 
examination.” Why the “doubtless”? 
The concluding paragraph of the form letter is especially 
interesting. It reads: 
| session of Congress we are going to ask for an amend- 
ill enable us to serve you as we have in the past. If you 
and tens of thousands of other patients will bring this to 
Specific of your Senators and Representative, cither by a letter or a 
Pn investigation lew, we are sure our amendment will be accepted. We 
jate copies of any letters, or report of your personal 
interview.” 
A parallel to this form letter was forwarded by 
— Robinson “To Our Patients In New York” 
government 13. It read as follows: 
Thirteen er Bill No. 692 has been submitted to the 
Bill becomes a law we cannot send 
puld be fortunate enough to know a prescription 
asthma he could come to your bedside and give 
; it contained cocaine you would render yourself 
oament if you kept his medicine in your house 
a words, it would be unlawful for you to have in 
be over ten days any medicine which contained cocaine in 
My any dosage. This means that if it happened to be eleven 
a received the prescription before you had 
tgally use it. 
} law is to prevent the 
a ' or in any way that might 
follows : this it is good. The 
: . i be a very great hardship to you. 
cocaine or a derivative of cocaine, and this up with your Senators 
itted that it does, then its sale viola people you know in your 
hat law applies just as much to the ; state to them frankly 
cocaine itself.” = hy way produced a drug 
promoters of the product appear to be would give me 0 lower of intwedubion to them. 
pbinson, and they are apparently conce EDIATELY.” 
f the new Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
product. According to the Mount Gilead (Ohio) Sen 
. Dr. W. B. Robinson addressed the local 
are part of the 
as follows: which 
now patients using this remedy in every town of 500 or igned in 
in the entire country, and this has resulted solely from believe t 
ring relief and then telling others. : . 
has been recently passed at Washington which will force onditions which require personal 
to come to Mount Gilead for treatment. [It would 4 10n. 
orth seeing if citizens from every town of the United otientiinentetin 
$00 were into a Coxey's 
Gilead. A KELPEP, PROSTAX AND GLANMEND 
red legislation thousands of asthma sds of Lord & Company Are 
i from the Mails 
the une of this Pressner of R 
the trade styles 
come to Mount Gi = ler nost 
nd allied 
more scientific newspapers 
family doctor, or sing they 
the present time lists” from 
so concerned about 
Our Patients” i Mrs. Pressner 
ime. The letter n Physically and Mentally.” 
ly exempts d the “power of erection” 
some inf claimed, was “number one in . 
diagnosis may be made poonful [of which] contains 
ds of spinach” and was 
en goes so far as to adi oysters.” She also 
s that flesh is heir to, a pe called “the newer tonic tablet 
. however] but 48 ye hd new pep into your tired body 
in our text books have c 
ry and an unreasonable re was also solicitous of those who 
characteristic syndromes hic.” She declared that “a man 
or these she had some rectal 
that the Robinsc idition, as a sideline she added to . 
for details of skin tests, males who lacked vim, vigor 
a result of such tests, ca urbator of a type that the Post 4 
and desensitization od from the mails. 
of course, thi Co., et al., were called on ‘ 
Robinson say that are at the hearing but a ) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor:—In Tue Jovanat October 29, page 1684, a 
reply to a query asking about the racial incidence of hyper- 
tension stated that there is no well defined racial difference in 


9,000 applicants for employment. About one third of these were 
colored and the remainder white. The average white systolic 
pressure was 121 mm. and the diastolic 81 mm. ; the colored, 


i 


of 1,177 individuals. Negroes made up 20 per cent of this 
population but furnished 30 per cent of the cases of chronic 
hypertension, indicating again that the discase has a higher 


Schulze and Schwab (Am. Heart J. 11:66 [Jan] 193) 
applied the various theories that have been applied to explain 
hypertension to account for the difference between white persons 
and Negroes. They disclaim the role of inheritance, since 


ease in white persons than in Negroes. Stone and Vanzant 


advanced age, and the lower rate of this condition in Negroes 

might mean a lower proportion of the upper age groups in this 

race. 

Hedley (Pub. Health Rep. $@:1127 [Aug. 23] 1935) points 
arteriosclerotic-hypertensive group 


conditions has been 

Schwab (Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med. $8:583 [Jan.] 1935) 
determined the results of the vasomotor test of Hines and Brown 
(Ann. Int, Med. 2:209 [Aug.] 1933) on 172 white persons and 
153 Negroes between the ages of 15 and 35 years. In this test 
in cold water (from 4 to 5 C, 
the bath blood pressure readings 


| 2230 AM 
declared that there were no physicians, chemists or pharmacists of the Negroes was eight years lower than that of the white 
connected with the business but that Mrs. Pressner was the sole men. These patients with hypertension died of uremia, cardiac 
Se ae failure or cerebral hemorrhage, but about the same percentage 
iness. . of Negroes and white men died of cach of these causes. Hi 
Government chemists reported that Kelpep tablets consisted logic studies of each type, distribution and , of ervesi 
essentially of seaweed with a fraction over one one-hundredth changes in white and colored nonhypertensi pt Ps 
of a grain of iodine to cach tablet. The Glanmend “tonic” was racial iff ypertensive 
found to contain some animal tissue with strychnine and saw ™€" showed no erences. 
palmetto. The strychnine was the only ingredient with a known 
pharmacologic effect, and the claim that Glanmend would restore 
were supposed to cure “prostate trouble” were found to have 
a base of cocoa butter in which were incorporated about 3 per hypertension is absent in native Africans and there is not enough 
cent ichthammol and small amounts of atropine, hydrastine and  intermixture with white persons to account for the departure 
oil of juniper. The claim that this would reduce the size of a from this African characteristic. Moreover, they say, the 
hypertrophied oer At eliminate all symptoms of prostate mendelian law of inheritance is not in accord with the excess 
trouble was declared false. of hypertension in Negroes over white persons, which amounts 
Mrs. Pressner’s scheme was declared to be one for obtaiming t) 2.5 times. The effect of the change from African to American 
money through the mails by means of false and fraudulent pre- climate is considered but, although Europeans and Americans 
tenses, representations and promises. ae show a lowering of blood pressure in the tropics, there is no 
to R. Lord, Lord & Co. and Lord's on July 1, 1 o evidence that the contrary circumstances produce opposite 
results. Although syphilis is present in Negroes, its role in 
hypertension is questionable. (The relation of syphilis to hyper- 
Correspondence tension is discussed by Horine and Weiss: Am. Heart J. 6:121 
{Oct.] 1930.) Likewise diet and obesity are unsuitable as 
TENSIVE DISEASE hypertension in Negroes. They believe that the true explana- 
tion is the stress and strain incident to adjustment to a new 
Statistics show that arteriosclerosis causes relatively more 
the incidence of hypertensive disease. This statement is not at pear disease and hypertension causes relatively less heart dis- 
to do with hypertension in colored people. (Tue Journat, Oct. 29, 1927, p. 1473) found that 50.5 per cent 
The proneness of Negroes to hypertension and its resultant of the heart disease in Negroes was caused by hypertension as 
or concomitant cardiac and renal changes has been noted and compared to 45.3 per cent in white persons. Arteriosclerosis 
studied by several investigators. Adams (4m. J. M. Se. produced 19.8 per cent of the cases in white persons and 6.3 per 
984:342 [Sept.] 1932) made several blood pressure readings cent in Negroes. In the same clinic a few years later Schwab 
on each of 5,074 male employees and one reading on each of and Schulze found that 42.4 per cent of the cases in white per- 
sons and 63.2 per cent of the cases in Negroes were due to 
hypertension and 35.9 per cent of the cases in white persons 
and 13.7 per cent of the cases in Negroes were produced by 
systolic 128 mm., diastolic 85 mm. In cach age group MMM arteriosclerosis. Arteriosclerosis is a disease primarily of 
Negro systolic pressures were from 4 to 13 mm. higher than 
of heart disease do so at an caflier age than white persons. In 
his series the average age of Negroes at death was 54.6 years 
and the average age of white persons was 66.6 years. The 
peak of deaths of Negroes was at 40-49 years and of white 
persons it was 60-69 years. In the white persons 40.4 per cent 
of these deaths occurred at the age of 70 years or more but 
only 16.7 per cent occurred at this time among the Negroes. 
Death occurred before 40 years in 0.6 per cent of the white 
sures was 79 mm. for both races. Damage to the aortic valve persons and in 129 per cent of the Negroes. 
in hypertension, as evidenced by an increased pulse pressure, Jaffé was of the opinion that the large amount of hypertension 
occurs earlier and more frequently in Negroes. Jaffé (Zentralbl. in Chicago Negroes was due to their recent immigration from 
f. allg. Path. u. path. Anat. 66:209, 1922) found, in his necropsy the South. 
nephrosclerosis were more prevalent fibroids, which are prevalent in N women, have #0 
in Negroes and that also the average age at death was lower. 
Moritz and Oldt (Am. J. Path. 18:679 (Sept.] 1937) made a 
detailed study of arteriolar sclerosis in a necropsy population 
incidence among them than among the white men. Analysis of : 
the ages in the hypertensive cases showed that the mean age 
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Medical Examinations and Licensare 


COMING EXAMINATIONS 

STATE AN® TERRITORIAL 
ALABAMA: 20-98. See., Dr. J. N. 
Baker March 2. Dr. W. W. Council, Box S61, 


Anzows: Basic 


ic Science. Dec. 20. Sec., Dr. Robert 
Science Hall, University of os 


. Jan. 46. Dr. Harvey W. Snyder, 831 


. Me 
eict or Couumeta: Basic Science. W Dec. 26-27. 
George C. Rub 203 District Bidg.. W 

Geoscts: Atlanta, June. Joint-Sec., State Boards, Mr. 
R. C. Coleman, 111 

Jan. 9-12. Sec., Dr. James A. Morgan, 48 Young 


Boise. 4-7. Dir.., Burea of Occupational License. x 
355, State Capitol Bidg.. Boise. 


Iutrwors: Chicago, Jan. 24-26. Superintendent of Registration, 
ment of Registration and Educati Mr. Homer J. Byrd, 


Examination, Dr. . W. Bowers, 361 House, Indianapolis. 

Dom Basic Science. Des Moines, Jan. 10. Dir., Division of 

and Registration, Mr. H. W. G 

Micutcax: Ann Arbor and Detroit, June 14-16. Sec., of 
tration ir Medicine, Dr. J. Earl McIntyre, 100 W. — " Lancing 
Medial. ton 19-19 Sec., Dr. Julian F. 

St. Peter St.. St. Paul. 

Sec., Dr. S. A. Cooney, 216 Power 

N : Basic Science. . 10-41. . Bureau of 

mining ‘Boards, ‘Mos. Clatk Perkins, State House, 

a: Reciprocity end ovel examination. Carson City, Feb. 6. Sec.. 
ew Haursuiae: 
in Medicine, Dr. Fred ‘low, House, Pa 
at easty: Trenton, June 20-21. Address, Dr. William L. Wilbur, 

New Mexico: Santa Fe, April. Sec., Dr. Le Grand Ward, 135 Sena 


NS Education ‘ 
June 19. Sec., Dr. William D. James, 


Noatn Canoutna: 
Hamlet H 


Pesto Rico: Sen Juan, March 7. Sec., Dr. ©. Costa Mandry, 

Providence. jan 5-6. 
H 

ous jan. 17-18. Director of Medical Licensure, 


of Nata Brad of Main) a 


Dr. Charles B. Pinkham, secretary, California State Board of 
Medical Examiners, reports the written examination held at 
San Francisco, June 28-30, 1938. The examination covered 
nine subjects and included ninety questions. An average of 
75 per cent was required to pass. One hundred and seventy- 
four candidates were examined, 172 of whom passed and two 
» felled. The schools were represented : 
Schoo! emt 
ot Medical eee eee eee ee ee eee eee 
Stanford Univ School of Medicine............... 
82.8, 8). '83.3,'83.4 83.4 
88.3. 89.3, .2, 87.3, 


BOOK NOTICES 


83.8. 

9, 85.2, 85.3, 85.4, 85.4, 85.7, 86.1, 86.2, 87. 87. 
87.6, 87.7. 67.8. $9.7, $0.4 
82.3 83.2, 83.4, 84.1, 84.3, one 87.3, 88.7 


(1938) 79.2, 
‘colorado School of ‘Medicine...... ..... 1937) 77.6, 
State University of lows Callege of Med 
936 


v School of Medicine........... 1 4 
787, 05.8, (1938) 82.4, 86.2 
0.8, 813 03.8 (1938) 991.84 
University, of Nebraska College of Medicine (1937 
Columbia niversity ollege Physicians Surgeons. 
ollege Flewer Hospital 
Duke University School of 1936 
| Oregon Medical (1936) $6.8, (1937 
University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine........ f 85.1, 86.8 
Marquette University School of Medicine.............. 1938) 81.3, 83.6 
U of Wisconsin Medical School............... (1937 85.7 
Friedrich-W ilhelms-U niversitat 
ig- Maximilians Universitat 


of many sides of the problem of medical care in England. 
There is also a full treatment of the health activities in 
England largely based on the “Report on the British 


typical” and added “Let me give you names of men 

in general practice and who have insurance panels; they 

the system inside and out.” The authors congratulate 
selves that “Thus Dr. Hill steered us around a common pit- 
fall.” The naiveté of this observation is revealing to any one 
who has undertaken research in Europe concerning social 
institutions—he is always met by persons who are anxious to 
show him around and to guide him to the “proper” sources of 
information ; these are often persons who will present the facts 
that will most surely support That is clearly what 


any one getting favors from the doctors or otherwise taking 
advantage of the scheme.” It must have required careful iso- 
lation to keep from finding persons who have heard of such 
things, because they are complained of in official documents 
and in medical journals and are topics of conversation almost 
everywhere. In spite of being so carefully guarded, the inves- 
tigators seem to have run into some of this information, 


i 
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4, 80, 80.3, 80.4, 81.1, 81.2, 
| 
Universitat Heidelberg Medizinische Fakultét..........(1912) 6.7 
University of California Medical School. ..............(1938) 74.7 
Schlesische - Friedrich. W ilhetms-Universitat Medizinische 
Fakultat, Breslau 65.7 
Book Notices 
Health teserasce with Medical Care: The Gritieh Experiences. By 
Douglass W. Orr, M.D., and Jean Walker Orr. Cloth. Price, $2.50. ‘ 
Pp. 271. New York: Macmillan Company, 1938. 
An entertaining style and numerous personal illustrations 
Jan. 37. Sec. Board of Medical by PEP (Political and Economic Planning ) which 
. Services” (Poli 
Education and Licensure, Dr. James A. Newpher, 400 Education Bldg., ts a much more rounded picture than has been given 
in previous discussions. 
The one contribution which the reader has a right to expect 
from the first extensive work on this subject by an American 
physician is an evaluation of the medical service given under 
Rg aa 14. , Board of Medical health insurance. There is an elaborate attempt to give such 
Wasmincton: Basie Seleuce. Seattle, Jan, $4. Medical. Seattle. an evaluation but it can scarcely be said to be successful. 
Laue Dr. Henry J. Gramling, 2203 statement 
Wromtwc: Cheyenne, Feb. 6. Sec., Dr. G. M. Anderson, Capit state that they 
Bidg., Cheyenne, Names in English medicine” but that when they 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS an official of the British Medical Association and 
California June Examination 
happened to the authors of this 
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American Journal of Medical Sciences, Philadelphia 
196: 609-760 (Nov.) 1938 

Protein Production and Exchange in Body Including Hemoglobin, Plasma 

Protein and Cell Protein. G. H. Whipple, Rochester, N. Y.—p. 609. 

Leukopenic Leukemia of Myeloblastic Type. F. R. Miller and W. B. 


Spontancous Pueumothorax. J. J. Kirshner 

*Comparison of Etiology, Death Rates and Incidence in More 
Frequent Primary Pneumonias of Inf Children and Adults. 
J. G. M. Bullowa and M. Gleich, New York.—p. 709. 

*Benzedrine Sulfate in Persistent : Report of Two Cases. M. S. 
Shaine, New York.—p. 715 

Standards for Maximal Percentage 

Liver Therapy in Pernicious Anemia. R. Isaacs and A. Friedman, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.—p. 718. 

a period of cighteen 
months Dorst observed sixty ambulatory patients who had 
low dextrose tolerance curves. From this it would seem that 
the existence of chronic is far more common than 


is generally appreciated and that it frequently occurs in asthenic 
undernourished individuals who present the familiar picture of 
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twice 
Am. J. Syphilis, Gonorrhea and Ven. Dis., St. Louis 
Indigent. 


and of Bismuth Following Its Oral Administra- 
tion to Rabbits. Stratton, San Francisco. 728. ~ 

Studies: VII. Bismuth in Dogs Following Intra- 
muscular Injection of Single Dose of Various 

(1497-1624), 

to Focal Epidemics. E. L. Zimmermann, Balti- 
more. —p. 
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cent of all pneumococcic pneumonias in infants, 78.8 per cent in 

ee children and 74.5 per cent in adults. The mortality for these 

A ten types of pneumonia among adults was 26.9, infants 16.2 

and children 4.1 per cent. In the pneumococcic pneumonias the 

blood was most frequently invaded in adults (23.5 per cent). 

The Association library is periodicals to members of the Associat The rate for infants was 6.7 and for children 4.1 per cent. In 

n o indivi subscribers tinental United St and Canada o.8 : 

and Theos ~ at a time, positive blood culture cases, infants showed the highest death 

Periodicals are available from 1928 to date. Requests for issues of rate (83.3 per cent), adults 74.1 and children 25 per cent. The 

earlier date cannot be filled. Requests should be accompanied by 

stamps to cover postage (6 cents it one and 18 cents if three periodicals 

are requested). Periodicals published by the American Medical Asso 

ciation are not available for lending but may be supplied on purchase 

order. Reprints as a rule are the property of authors and can be 

obtained for permanent possession only from them. 
Seymour, 

Observations on Blood Regeneration in Man: III. Rise in Reticulo- 
cytes in Patients with Hematemesis or Melena from Peptic Ulcer. 

E. Schigdt, Copenhagen, Denmark.—p. 632. 

Philadelphia.—p. 642. 

Concentration of Individual Phosphatides (Lecithin, Kephalin, Ether. 
Insoluble Phosphatide) and of Cerebrosides in Plasma and Red Blood : 
Cells in Pernicious Anemia Before and During Liver Treatment. 

E. Kirk, Copenhagen, Denmark.—p. 648. 

Observations Made on Group of Employees with Duodenal Ulcer. 
Janette Jennison, New York.—p. 654. 

Anorexia Nervosa and Pituitary Cachexia. W. J. Bruckner, C. H. _ A. Nelson, Boston.—p. 7 
Wies and P. H. Lavietes, New Haven, Conn.—p. 663. *Sulfanilamide: Study of Its Effect on Bactericidal Power of Whole 

in F. Steigmann, for C. S. Keefer and L. A. Boston. —p. 

. D. Barna . M. Dyniewicz, Chicago.— . anilamide ospitalized Gonorrhea. J. F. Mahoney, ° 

*Chronic Hypoglycemia: Problem in Carbohydrate Metabolism. S. Dorst, Van Slyke and J. dD. Thayer, Stapleton, N. Y.—p. 691. : 
Cincinnati.—p. 688. Laughlen Test as Compared to the Kahn and Modified Kolmer Sero- 

Pulmonary Pneumocyst: Report of Enormous Solitary Cyst in a Healthy Gaqnestie Teme Ces Sepia R. B. Dienst and E. S. Sanderson, 

usta, 
R. D. Herrold and E. Palmer, Chicago.—p. 705. 
Quantitative Provocative Reactions in Normal and Syphilitic Serums 
Following Injection of Necarsphenamine. C. W. Barnett, G. V. 
Kulchar and R. B. Jones, San Francisco.—p. 712. 
Suggestions for Elevating Standard of Gonorrhea Clinics. M. Wishen- 
grad, New York. 717. 
—Keefer and Rantz show that the administration of sulfanil- 

the “effort syndrome.” The constantly low level of blood sugar . nig. mouth in adequate amounts to patients with gonococcic 

may be responsible in part at least for the lack of vigor which by 

characterizes these people, since the chief source of energy in 

mammalian metabolism is derived from the burning of carbo- 

hydrate. Patients with chronic hypoglycemia show a dextrose 

tolerance curve which remains in the fasting zone regardless of 

the ingestion of food and it is possible that under these con- 

ditions there is inadequate fuel to be suddenly expended in the 

form of energy. This syndrome must be differentiated from 

spontaneous hyperinsulinism. When treated with small doses 

of insulin (S units before breakfast and 10 before lunch and 

dinner) a number of the patients with chronic hypoglycemia 

showed marked clinical improvement, an increase in the sense 

of well-being, gain in weight and increased appetite ; concomitant 

with this improvement the dextrose tolerance curve returned to 

the usual normal configuration. The precise action of the insulin 

in effecting this change is not understood. The author suggests 

the possibility that the demobilization of hepatic glycogen is in  sulfanilamide is added to 

some way inhibited and he hopes to establish this thesis by pacteriostatic effect 

further investigation. are used in the original inoculum. Under these clrcumstences 
Etiology, Death Rates and Bacteremia in Pneumonia. the organisms fail to survive. In the treatment of gonococcic ! 

—In this article Bullowa and Gleich use the following terms to infections maximal effects can be obtained by giving 5 Gm. of 

mean: infants as “children less than 2 years of age,” children sulfanilamide daily and by keeping the sulfanilamide concen- . 

as “those from 2 years to puberty” and adults “all those beyond tration of the blood at 5 mg. per hundred cubic centimeters of 

puberty.” Only the ten commonest of the thirty-two Cooper blood. The presence of sulfanilamide in the blood and the J 

types of pneumonia are considered. The total number of synovial fluid will aid in the destruction of organisms in the P 

Pneumococcic pneumonias was: infants 381, children 371 and joints and it will also aid in preventing the spread of organisms 4 

adults 3,065. The ten types of pneumococci represented 63 per from a.local focus, but it will not cause complete sterilization 
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American Journal of Medicine, Baltimore 
28: 437-624 (Sept.) 1938. Partial Index 
Yellow Fever with Cultured Virus (17D) Without Immune 


accination 
. Smith, H. A. Penna and A. Paolietlo.—p. 437. 


seemed sufficient proof that the lesions were caused by the group 
of fusospirochetal 622 pati examined in 
the diagnostic labora for venereal diseases established at the 


American Review of New York 
3S: 531-650 (Nov.) 1938. Partial Index 
Body Section with Laminagraph in Pulmonary Disease. 
S. Moore, Louis.—p. 538. 


: of Essential Factors. M. I. 
Levine, P. Vogel and H. A. Rosenberg, New York.—p. 632. 
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work even part time. The others are living with positive sputum 
and open cavity no better than before operation and will witi- 
mately die of tuberculosis. There were thirty-eight patients on 


whom a partial thoracoplasty was done, 50 per cent of whom 
are well (cavity closed and sputum negative) and 34 per cent 
are dead. The others still show positive sputum, open cavity 
and inability to work. They too will no doubt die of tuber- 
culosis, but had thoracoplasty not been done all would have 
died of their disease. The indications for thoracoplasty are about 
the same as for pneumothorax. These end results, as well as 
others reported in the literature, prove that all patients who 
must otherwise die of their tuberculosis should be given the 
benefit of thoracoplasty they offer a fighting chance for 


2240 
of a local focus of infection in the genital tract in every case. sputum and cavity closed) while 54 per cent are dead. All these 
Before complete recovery can take place the defense mechanism _ patients were hopelessly ill and would ultimately have died had 
of the body must increase or retain the capacity to destroy it not been for the surgical intervention. None were able to 
organisms in the local focus. The administration of the drug 
should be continued until immune bodies have developed. 

Vitamin B, E. B. Vedder and A. B. Chinn, Washington, D. C.— 

469. 

ia. Il. Administration of Vitamin B, to Rats Receiving Unbalanced 
Diets. E. B. Vedder, Washington, D. C.—p. 477. 

Vernal Vivax Activity in Persons Simultaneously Inoculated with 
Plasmodium Vivax and Plasmodium Falciparum. M. F. Boyd and 
S. F. Kitchen, Tallahassee, Fla.—p. 505. 

Deficient Homologous Immunity Following Simultaneous Inoculation COVCTY. sactince lives tat otherwise 
Boyd, W. H. Kupper he saved. All those reported well have been so for from two 

ourse niections wit tum wax a s- 
medium Falciparum. M. F. Boyd and S. F. Kitchen, Tallahassee, During 
—p. $25. eleven efficacy vaccination ‘ 
in and Treatment of tuberculosis in children has been carried on in New York City 
ala N. Bi imore.— Laboratori 
*Venereal von Columbus, April 1, 1937, during which time 1,830 children of tuberculous 
ies on uriasis: WII. Clinical Improvement Following ‘ families have been followed, of which 880 were vaccinated and 
J. Bosicevich an L. Gordon, Washington, D. C.—p. 609. served as controls. In the course of these eleven years of 
Venereal Fusospirochetosis.— During studies on the ctiol- study the importance of selecting adequate controls has been 
ve emphasized repeatedly. At the outset of the study an attempt 
pudendal which was made to control the experiment by dividing the children 
sriginated usually, but not exclusively, in the mucous membrane it two equal groups, those vaccinated and those not vaccinated. 
ool email @ y; purulent, hemorrhagic discharge of pene- This procedure (usually the children of cooperative parents) was 
‘ on oer h followed from 1926 to Jan. 1, 1933. In all 955 children were 
trating fetid odor. Smears from the exudate s muc lied, 435 of wi were vaccinated, when the procedure of 
he selection was changed so that alternate children were vac- 
amount usiform Spi v 
characteristic flora of Vincent's infection of the mouth. Routine cinated and the others served as controls. Under this selection 
bacterial cultures demonstrated only a slight participation of 
the common pyogenic flora in the ulcerative processes, while 
other venereal diseases could be excluded by careful laboratory 
examination. The usual local antiseptic therapy did not influ- 
ence the steadily progressive character of the ulcerations, which 
in some cases led to extensive mutilation of the external geni- 
talia. The characteristic presence of Vincent's flora in the 
discharge and the absence of othe: demonstrative etiologic agents 
ticipating factors is to be the basis of a forthcoming article. 
-harity fospital in New Urieans, thirty-seven cases of primary Archives i 
fusospirochetal infection of the genitalia have been recognized. 26 
The Negro race, the male sex (twenty-three cases) and the age of 
groups between 20 and 30 years were most frequently represented are 7S ey - Peery, Washington, D. C.—p. 
in the patients suffering from the infection. Intense local pain 
and penetrating foul discharge were the principal clinical mani- Reactions to Natural Ofte and Practions Thevenf. Hon, 
festations. Constitutional symptoms were present in twelve ap. 
: : Effect of Primary Pulmonary Tuberculous Lesion (BCG) Experi- 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis in Rabbits. J. Clawson, Minne 
a —p. 
Morphologic Study of Reactivity of Mouse Sarcoma 180 to Bacterial 
Filtrates. I. E. Gerber and Alice Ida Bernheim, New York.—p. 97). 
Effect of Sympathectomy on Vasa Vasorum of the Rat. J. Q. Griffith 
Jr.. C. J. Zinn and B. I. Comrce, with technical assistance of 8. 

Mediating Angiograp Mimonary Disease: Preliminary Experimental Gastric Uker (Pitreasin Episodes). A. J. Nedzel, Chicago 
Report. I. Steinberg and G. P. Robb, New York.—p. 557. J. 

Bilateral Artificial Pneumothorax. 8B. H. Douglas, D. H. Saley and Pathologic Observations on Adenomatous Lesion of Stomach in Mice of 

on. Strimect, Northville, Mich.—p. 570. Strain I. H. L. Stewart and H. B. Andervont, Boston.—p. 1009. 
Peters and P. G. Cornish, Albu: Cirrhosis of Liver in Rabbits with Continued Chloroform Poisoning 
Pulmonary Emphysema in Tul losi E K Li H. W. Ferris, New York.— 
Hyperparathyroidism Renal Insufficiency. 
Tuberculosis of Thyroid Gland. W. Louria and M. R. Louris, he. 
Brooklyn. ° of Primary Reticulum Cell Sarcoma of the Brain: Relationship o 
Unusual Mycobacterial Infections. G. Freeman, Chicago.—p. 612. Microglia Cells to Histiocyt C. L. Yuile. Boston. —p. 1036. 
_ Basophilic Erythrocytes in Silicosis. T. A. Neal, Detroit.—p. 629. ~ in Chorionic Blood Vessels of nly cell B. 
Metastatic Calcification in a Case of Carcinoma of the Breast. J. W. 
Ead Results of Thoracoplasty.—To show how few private Egoville, Philadelphia.—p. 1047. 
patients can be traced, Peters and Cornish are able to report Carbon Tetrachloride Poisoning.—Peery cites three cases 
on but seventy-cight cases out of a series of more than 300. of accidental poisoning by carbon tetrachloride in man that have 
There were forty patients on whom a complete thoracoplasty been studied clinically and at necropsy. The deaths resulted 
was performed, 21 per cent of whom became well (negative from ingestion of a “roach poison” containing a mixture of 
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each oil, Olive oil persists in an unchanged state i 
cellular medium of the subcutaneous tissues over 


the relative infrequence of these cells in the zones of reaction 
te saturated compounds. The numerical distribution of multi- 


Arkansas Medical Society Journal, Fort Smith 


undoubtedly are varying 
and pregnanetriol-3,17,20 in addition to androsterone, 
androsterone and other 


excretions in attempts to correlate the quantitative informa- 
tion with various endocrine disturbances possibly involving the 
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Delaware State Medical Journal, Wilmington 


2@: 205-222 (Oct.) 1938 


Smyrna.—p. 
Industrial Law and the Medical Profession. J. B. McManus, Wilmiag- 
ton.—p. 209. 
Treatment of Pneumonia. J. J. Cassidy, Wilmington.—p. 213. 
, Los Angeles 


2B: 535-4680 (Nov.) 1938 


Administration of Hormone Proteins: Thyroid Protein and Insulin. 
iidegarde Wilson, T. S. Sappington and W. T. Salter, Boston.— 


Flaum, New York.—p. 630. 


Aspects : 
mann, New York.—p. 637. 


Infantilism, Webbed Neck and Cubitus Valgus.—Tur- 
believes that infantilism, webbing of the skin of the 
deformity of the elbow (cubitus valgus) occurring in 
person is unusual and to his knowledge has 
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intoxicant. One victim died about eight hours after taking the 
drue and showed no definite lesions at necropsy. The second 
died about sixty-eight hours after ingesting the pvison and at 
necropsy acute necrosis of the liver was observed. The third 
patient died 150 hours after poisoning and at necropsy active 
regencration of lost liver cells was seen. 
Tissue Reactions to Natural Oils.—In order to determine 
the reactions of the tissues of experimental animals to oils, Hass rs 
injected olive oil and cod liver oil subcutaneously, intramuscu- Oy 
intraperitoneally in doses of 0.5, 0.25, 0.1 and 0.05 cc. 
Old and young animals were used. The tissues were examined p. 535. = : , 
at intervals of one, two and three weeks after the injection of 
ee. the inter- Relation of Environmental Temperature to Action of Thyroxine. L. H. 
a period of Schmidt and Ida Genther Schmidt, Cincinnati.—p. 553. 
shree weeks. : iver oil is partly Variations in Structure of Adrenals and Thyroids Produced by Thyroxine 
transformed into an amorphous homogencous semisolid material. 
A part of this material is insoluble in water, alcohol and xylene. “Syndrome of Infantilism, Congenital Webbed Neck and Cubitus Valgus. 
Some of the insoluble substance is acid fast. The study of the H. H. Turner, Oklahoma City.—p. 566. 
various fractions of the hydrolyzed oils and the methyl esters  "puenct of, Avtaminoses, om Weights of Endocrine Glands. B. Sure, 
of the acid products of hydrolysis shows that the amorphous Modified and Improved Method for Preparation of Thymus Extract. 
semisolid material is formed in the intercellular region only in A. Steinberg, Philadelphia. —p. 581. 
the presence of unsaturated fatty acids or methyl esters of unsat- Rowntree, A. Steinberg, N. Einhorn and N. Ke. 
wrated fatty acids. An increase in the amount of this material gta Philadelphia.—p. 584. Sg : 
is correlated with an increase in the average unsaturation of d.: Chemical Analysis of Extract. N. K. Schaffer, W. M. Ziegler and 
the fractions employed. An increase in the intensity of the on Development of Human 
inflammatory response is associated with an increase in the aver- Uterus. S. A. Payne and E. K. Shelton, Los Angeles.—p. 598. 
An infiltration with eosinophils is prominent in the zones of Ecker, Rochester, Mina.—p. 609. 
sanction to sevetall of Gre fractions tn content wih Hormone Female Sparrows, MM. Riley ond Wieck, 
owa —p. 
: Los Angeles.—p. 625. 
nucleated giant cells in the regions of response to the unsaturated § Insulin Insensitivity: Its Possible Relation to Pituitary Gland. G. 
liquid compounds indicates that the amorphous semisolid mate- pe 
rial derived from these compounds is the only effective stimulus Adipososenital 
to giant cell formation. The liquid methyl esters of the satu- ee : 
rated acids, in contrast to the glyceryl esters, are rapidly hydro- 
lyzed in the intercellular environment. 
BS: 105-122 (Nov.) 1938 
Diagnosis of Acute Abdomen. G. E. Cannon, Hope.—-p. 105. 
Hypotension and Its Significance. J. M. Samuel, Little Rock.—p. 108. 
Bulletin New York Academy of Medicine, New York 
24: 653-710 (Nov.) 1938 
ery and Biology of Male Sex Hormones. F. C. Koch, Chicago.— 
Pp. 
The Management of Hypertension. H. J. Stewart, New York.—p. 681. 
Testis Hormones. — Koch points out that at present six 
androgens have been found in nature and that four of them 
have been isolated from human urine. Only androsterone and 
dehydro-androsterone have been separated from the urine of the 
normal men. Whether all the androgenic activity in these or 
urines resides in these compounds or whether others contribute cubitus valgus, is constantly present. All of the author's 
remains to be determined. Although normal women also excrete patients present osseous and sexual retardation similar to that 
large amounts of androgenic material, its exact nature has not associated with hypo-antuitarism, or the Lorain-Levi type of 
been determined. Thus far, pure androgen has not been sepa- dwarfism. The blood and urine of these patients were entirely 
rated from the urine of normal nonpregnant women. However, Within normal limits. Roentgenograms of the skull, cervical 
in the pregnant woman epiallopregnanolone-3,20 has been sepa- 
rated from the urine androgens pathologic exception of demineralization evidence of delayed union 
Ss _- of the epiphyses in six patients. Treatment with pituitary 
dehydro- &Towth hormones has been unsatisfactory. There was definite 
: genital development following the administration of the anterior : 
ter. The normal type of androgen may be increased in Pituitary gonadotropic substance in the two patients treated. : 
concentration in pathologic conditions. In view of the possibili- Gonadotropic Substance and Development of Human : 
ties of complex mixtures existing in various urines in various Uterus. — Payne and Shelton encountered ten women with 
proportions it is probable that future advances in the quantita- small uteri (a depth of less than 2 inches) during a period of 
tive studies on urine will depend to a large extent on the ability twelve months. All had some menstrual disturbance when 2 
to differentiate quantitatively between the different androgens. first seen. A gonadotropic extract derived from the anterior F 
However, for the present one must be content with the estima- pituitary glands of either hogs or sheep was used. Secondary : 
tion of the total activity in tissue, body fluids and menstrual disturbances occurred in three women of the group: | 
following an acute infection, a change in climate and environ- 
ment and after a severe nervous shock. The endometrium 
gonads. obtained by biopsy at the beginning of treatment was atrophic j 
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Gas Distention of the Appendix in Acute Appendicitis: Case Report. 
B. N. Wade, Portland, Ore.—p. 325. 
of 


18: 549-616 (Sept.) 1938 
Tuberculosis: A Public Health 
Requires Development 
S. A. Francisco, Manila.-p. 549. 
Pregnancy 


. H. Acosta-Sison and J. S. Galang, Manila.—p. 557. 
Multiple Serositis: Report of Case. A. B. M. Sison, Manila.—p. 565. 


, Albany, N. Y. 


7: 299-420 (July) 1938 
Comes of Age. F. Alexander, Chicago.—p. 299. 
Deutsch, 


Helene Boston.—-p. 307. 
Vv : Contribution to Ego Psychology and 
the Problem of Sleep. M. Grotjahn and T. M. French, Chicago.— 


Telepathic Sensitiveness as a Neurotic Symptom. L. J. Saul, Chicago. 


—p. 329. 

' on Pruritus Ani. L. J Chicago.—p. 336. 
Incidence Character of in a Group of 
Children. Mabel Huschka, New York.—p. 338. 

AN in Male L. N. Bollmeier, 

Hot Springs, Ark.—p. 357. 

Organic Disease. B. Berliner, San Fran- 

cisco.—p. 368. 

Southern Ala. 

Ba: 1117-1218 (Nov.) 1938 
Cysts of the Kidney. E. R. Whitmore, W D. C.—p. 1117 
Wilms’ Tumors. G. W Little Rock, Ark. 1129. 


Streptococcic Lung Abscess Treated with Sulfanilamide: Case 

Treatment of Skin Cancer. E. C. Fox, Dallas, Texas.—p. 1139. 


Ga.—p. 1164. 
lactic Use of Pertussis Vaccine (Sawer): 
te Practice. 


A 
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between menstrual abnormalities and atrophic rhinitis should = six of them received what might be termed “intensive” treat- 
be undertaken by a gynecologist. The exact mechanism by ment, that is to say received all their serum within a period 
which estrogen acts on the nose is not known and the extent of twenty-four hours, Of these sixty-six patients only 6.1 per 
of changes in the mucosa, as well as the permanence of the cent died, while of the 227 patients who received a similar 
improvement clinically, can be determined only after years of amount of serum over more than twenty-four hours, 16.7 per 
carefully studying these cases. cent died. The use of type I serum in the treatment of 
improperly typed cases, untyped cases or cases of heterologous 
ee types is discouraged. Of 129 such reports (not included in 
23: 401-440 (Nov.) 1938 the 2,027 patients in the present series) the crude case fatality 
Anterior Pituitary<Gonad Relationship in the Female with Clinical Appli- rate was 286 per cent. 
cation. A. A. Werner, St. Louis.-—p. 401. 
Hospital I €. Johnson, Lincotn.—p. 404. 
Specificity of Methods for Determining of Ethyl Alcohol Northwest Medicine, Seattle 
in Body Fluids with Specific Reference to the Heise Method. D. F 27: 307-342 (Oct.) 1938 
Bavis and M. F. Arnholt, Lincoln.—p. 407. 
Hernia. L. E. Hanisch, Omaha.—p. 413. E. E. Osgood, Portland, Ore.—p. 314. 
Ambulatory Cases of Heart Disease. E. Gest y for Gastroduodenal Uler. E. C. Moore, Los Angeles. — 
Pneumatic Lift for Gallbladder and Kidney Operations. H. S. Andrews 
and B. B. Sutton, Minden.——p. 419. 
Socialized Medicine in Sweden. P. Findicy, Omaha.—p. 425. W. R. Frazier, Portland, Ore.—p. 324. 
Symptoms of Early Malignancy of Upper Air Passages. 1. E. Gaston, 
New England Journal of Medicine, Boston Portland, Ore.—p. 326. r 
Opportunity for Modern Treatment of Lobar Pneumonia in General . . 
Practice. H. D. Levine, Bristol, N. H.— 644. 
Cold as a Standard Stimulus of Blood Pressure: Study of Normal and 
— Subjects. D. Ayman and A. D. Goldshine, Boston.— 
Autonomic g y: XIX. of Prostig- 
Atropine tri ract: U phi 
: Activation of Peritoneal Mechanism of Defense. H. L. Johnson, Boston. 
C1. Psychoanalysis 
F 
New York State Journal of Medicine, New York 
BG: 1369-1426 (Nov. 1) 1938 
“Type Preumococeus Pneumonia: Observations from Study of 2,000 
Cases Treated with Specific Serum. E. S. Rogers and Marjorie E. 
Geoch, Alhany.—p. 1369. 
Syphilis: Chance of Acquisition and Frequency of Its Disastrous Course 
R. A. Vonderlehr and Lida J. Usilton, Washington, D. C.—p. 1376. 
a of Infections Disease. A. B. Wadsworth, Albany.— 
Pp. 
Fractures in the Small Hospital, with Observations on Common Sources 
ef Error and Fundamentals and Psychology of Treatment. R. F. 
Sengstacken, Suffern.—p. 1387. 
Thrambocytopenic Purpura: Nonsurgical Treatment. H. M. Greenwald, 
Brooklyn.—p. 1391. 
Some Toxic Manifestations Following Use of Sulfanilamide. D. Green- 
berg, New York.—p. 1394. 
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Kingston.—p. 1397. of Urethra: Report of Case wit 
: Its U i ion Sp ‘esical Diverticulum. Emma 
Contact Implantation of Cancer: Carcinoma of Lower and Upper Lips: ° 
H. Charache, Brocklyn.—p. 1400. 
twenty- cases type pneumococcus pneu- Evolution of Radiation Therapy for Carcinoma of Cervix Uteri, with 
monia occurred in New York State exclusive of New York Special Reference to Methods Used at Roper Hospital. B. Kalayjian 
and H. Rudisill Jr., Charleston, S. C.-—p. 1143. 
City. Rogers and Gooch discuss the 2,027 cases that were Diagnostic Bronchoscopy. J. S. Agar, Little Rock, Ark.—p. 1150. 
treated with concentrated type I antipneumococcus horse serum. Treatment of Pellagra with Nicotinic Acid: Observations in Forty-Five 
Age had a direct influence on prognosis in the patients treated A = , = Schmidt 1 Jt M. C. Fulton, J. 5. 
New i ugusta, —p. 1155. 
ently influences morbidity not mortality, save through its Dinicotinic Acid on Pellagrins in Relapse and on Normal Persons. Sve 
relationship to pregnancy. The data suggest that pregnancy Potter Vilter, W. B. Bean and T. D. Spies, Cincinnati—p. 1163. 
may prove to be a factor predisposing to pneumonia and that Convulsive Therapy in Mental Disorders. N. M. Owensby, Atlanta, 
the last four months of pregnancy most seriously influence the es  :-- 
prognosis. The seriousness of bacteremia as reported by many 66. 
in direct to the of the d at the time ton, Ky., and D. F. H. Murphey, Louisville, Ky.-—p. 1168. 
treatment is started. Among 544 patients treated on or before Elliott Therapy of Pelvic Inflammations in the Negress. G. A. Williams, 
the fourth day of illness the fatality rate was 15.8 per cent, Atlanta, Ga.—p. 1171. 
as contrasted with 33.9 per cent for 183 patients receiving Syringe Adaptor for Rectal Use. M. H. Prosperi, Washington, D. C.— : 
treatment later than on the fourth day of illness. Of the 544 =» 1174 
patients, 25] received less than 100,000 units of serum and Lung Abscess Treated with Sulfanilamide. — Murpcy 
17.5 per cent of them died; 293 received 100,000 units or more and Frere successfully treated a case of abscess of the lung 
and 14.3 per cent of them died. This does not offer impres- caused by the hemolytic streptococcus with sulfanilamide. 
sive evidence in favor of large dosage. However, if the group They believe that the use of the drug in their case caused 
of 293 patients is further analyzed it is found that only sixty- immediate symptomatic and clinical improvement and perhaps 
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